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‘Universal education is the most corroding and 
disintegrating poison that liberalism has ever 
invented for its own destruction. There must 
be only one possible education for each 
class, and we must, therefore, be consist- 
ent and allow the great mass of the low- 
est order the blessings of illiteracy. 
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FOR YOUR VACATION 


LOW 30-DAY FARES 


to the 


PACIFIC COAST 


Good going every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
from May 30th to September 28th, inclusive. 


SAMPLE FARES 
Edmonton 
To Coach Tourist Standard 
Vancouver $25.85 $27.80 $29.75 


JASPER PARK LODGE in the heart of the Rockies 
offers the ideal spot for a few days’ stay, either 
going or returning. 


ALASKA steamers sail from Vancouver every 

Monday, June 16th to August 25. Only $105 for 

the 9-day round trip, including meals and berth 
except at Skagway. 


SUMMER EXCURSION FARES TO 
EASTERN CANADA 


in effect during summer months 


And if you go East, don’t miss a visit at MINAKI 
LODGE in Ontario’s beautiful Lake of the Woods 
country. Every form of summer fun. 


Full Information from any Agent, or write 
S. M. GREENE, D.P.A., Edmonton 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


W41-321 


ST. STEPHEN’S 
COLLEGE 


(Under United Church of Canada) 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, EDMONTON 


Offers board and accommodation to Summer 
School Students and teachers marking 
papers or on holiday. 


e 66 € 
APPLY TO REGISTRAR FOR RATES 


PHOTO 
FINISHING eC 
6 or 8 Exposure Rolls 


EXPERTLY, DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 
One print from each good negative 


REPRINTS 3c each 
Enlargement prices also reduced 


The Willson Stationery 
Co., Ltd. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


=——— Chez Leroy Features 
The ‘‘Duchess Creme-Lotion”’ 


PERMANENT 


Croquignole or 
Machineless 


$9.95 | $4.95 


Chez Leroy’s new Creme 
Permanent. 

“Duchess Creme” Lotion sci- 
entifically produces a softer, 
more natural looking wave 
and adds sheen to your hair. 
Guaranteed to last until your 
hair grows out. 


LEROY BEAUTY SALONS 


CALGARY EDMONTON 


222-A Eighth Ave. W. 10158 Jasper Ave. 
Kraft Building Opposite Johnstone Walker's 


Phone M2002 Phone 27272 


Visiting Teachers will Receive Prompt Attention 
Without Appointment 


When You 
Need 
GLASSES 


§ Do business with an old- 
established firm which has 
a reputation for good work 
and a strong determination 
to keep it. 
OUR SIGHT TESTING 
REPAIR SERVICE 
SATISFIES 


100% Bmcentt O- Alwyn Bartlett pitt tities 
The Alberta Optical Co., Ltd. 


116a 8th Ave. E., Calgary (With Chauncey 
Phone M2684 to eee 


Empress and 
‘Carlton Hotels 


Calgary's Two Popular Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: M1141 — M4651 
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=EDITORIAL 


THE PROBLEM OF OVERCROWDED 
CLASSROOMS 


The following resolution was passed unanimously 
at the last Annual General Meeting of the Association: 
WHEREAS the present Programme of Studies re- 
quires group study; and 
WHEREAS it is impossible to supervise efficiently 
under crowded conditions; 


BE IT RESOLVED: that the tendency on the part 
of school boards to overzrowd the classrooms be 
brought to the attention of the Supervisor of Schools 
and that a number exceeding thirty-six pupils be con- 
sidered overcrowding. 


S luck would have it, the March 1941 number of 

Education the official organ of the New South 

Wales Public School Teachers’ Federation, came 
in just as ws were ready to organize our thoughts on 
the processes now taking effect of suffocating the spirit 
of the new education. N~t that there was any article or 
letter in the aforesaid issuz secifically dealing with the 
heavy class load and its deleterious effects on the indi- 
vidual pupil or the system as a whule; nevertheless, the 
whole burden of this number stressed the spiritual 
rather than the Gradgrind attitude towards educa- 
tion. We quote therefrom a number of excerpts which 
seem particularly apropos: 

“It does not matter whether you have teaching 


ability for the molding of the plastic mind of the child, 
but rather what can you do as regards examinations.” 


“Only a small minority of our children are receiving 
their due inheritance in regard to fashioning them to 
be good citizens of the social world in which we live.” 


“So far, partly through inherent weaknesses, partly 
throvgh our educational system we have failed to 
develop a social consciousness.” 


“The criticism of modern schooling from top to 
bottom—its perfunctoriness, its machine processes, its 
sup-rficiality, its frequent eagerness for spectacular 
vari ty, its tolerance of irrelevant activities, its sacrifice 


of serious moral standards—all these weaknesses, wher- 
ever they exist, are traceable directly to conditions that 
result in neglect of the one thing needful; namely, the 
free, unhampered performance of a person who knows 
the material to be taught, and who understands and 
is devoted to youthful minds.” 


“A relic of the slowly-dying notion that the teacher 
has no initiative, judgment, or enthusiasm: it smacks 
of a conviction that a teacher is a tradesman, not a 
professional worker.” 


“As educators, we have to serve three interests— 
the child, the Education Department, and the State. 
Now, the greatest of these is the child, and we must 
perforce see to it that the child receives his due inherit- 
ance, because a sound and healthy nation can only 
function to its fullest capacity if the people are edu- 
cated to meet the ever-changing conditions of economic 
and social progress. As life changes, so there must be a 
corresponding change in our methods to efficient 2d :p- 
tation of our education to the new world in which we 
live.” 


“We have frequently heard, in the speeches of our 
President and Senior Officers, and also observed in 
leading articles in Education, a note of congratu- 
lation that the day of the Tradesman teacher has passed, 
and that of the qualified professional practitioner has 
arrived, or, at any rate, is arriving.” 


“According to Mencken, only one man, the clergy- 
man, had a worse job than the teacher, because there 
was one thing—clear and logical thinking—that man- 
kind was congenitally incapable of. Mencken proceeded 
to depict the old methods of pedagogy, which he ap- 
peared to endorse. The old way was for the teacher to 
master the facts, and then arm himself with a stout 
rod. First the facts were given, and then the teacher 
tested the degree of assimilation. Insufficient assimila- 
tion was duly punished. This method did not prevent 
the teacher from concealing his inability, but it needed 
a passionate belief in the importance of what he taught. 
The trouble, Mencken proceeded, was that it was diff- 
cult to be enthusiastic about what was taught in the 
schools, and so only such teachers should be employed 
as were sufficiently stupid. The teacher should get down 
to the child’s level, and the best way to get down was 
to be there. The author concluded that the science of 
pedagogy was ‘bunk’.” 
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T is submitted that each of the quotations impinges 

on the above resolution. There are people even yet 

who are prepared to go a considerable length to es- 
tablish that with a class of say, 45 or 50 pupils, just as 
good results, even better, can be obtained as with a 
class of 30 or 35. If the figure is fixed at 45, why not 
50; if 50, why not 60, and so on? Why not build the 
classroom bigger and bigger? Of course, by so doing the 
number of teachers employed can be reduced. But what 
is meant by results? There is the nub of the question. 
Surely no person would be so bold as to dispute that as 
the class load is increased the attention given to the in- 
dividual pupil must not correspondingly decrease. It 
may be, of course, that just as long as the sole aim of 
education is to get examination results, that is, “marks”, 
on the old subjective type of examinations, there may 
be something in the idea that the class load does not 
materially affect the results. To obtain results of that 
kind, the teacher must have knowledge of the content 
of the textbooks, and he must possess a certain military 
type of technique; he must possess a strong will, an 
overpowering presence, the eye of a hawk to spot the 
student whose mind may be wandering in other inter- 
esting fields away from the unattractive treadmill. Of 
course, all teachers have not developed just these at- 
tributes; neither can every teacher secure 100-percent- 
ers on the examination. But there are hosts of profes- 
sionally minded ones, full of educational idealism with 
plenty of ability in molding of the plastic mind of the 
child: in other words, professional workers rather than 
tradesmen who, after all, leave the most beneficial im- 
print on the plastic mind of the child, long after mem- 
ory of the pupil has ceased to retain the memorized 
facts from the textbooks or the methods of manipula- 
tion of symbols. 


HE trouble is that so many people while prepared 
to admit much of the old academic subjects is of 
little value to the pupils in their future life, yet, 

nevertheless, can think only in terms of outmoded 
courses of study, outmoded methods of instruction, and 
examinations of the old type as the ultimate end of 
school work. These people, of course, are not all to be 
blamed unduly; they may not be specialists in educa- 
tion; they may be businessmen with little time to spare 
for thought outside their own field. That seems to us 
to be the trouble with H. L. Mencken, who is just a 
columnist and has a flair for intellectual snobbery, all 
the more dangerous because of his sometimes subtle 
but always trenchant phraseology. Evidently he still 
thinks of education as it was when he went to school— 
the robot type. The genius of any modern system of 
education or course of studies is to prepare the boy or 
girl for the new order—not Hitler’s new order which, 
as Roosevelt says, is neither new, nor is it order. 


HE teacher burdened with too large a class has no 
time for developing much in the way of educa- 
tional idealism, except to pay it lip service. He is 

too much engrossed with keeping the pupils’ minds and 
thoughts to the “Gradgrindstone”, anxious whether 
the pupils are “soaking it in” and may be able to keep 
it stored up for reproduction when zero hour arrives. 
The teacher becomes, so to speak, an artisan, a layer of 
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bricks and mortar, rather than an architect interested 
primarily in the grace, form, and serviceability of the 
completed structure. 


HEN the new courses of study were embarked 
upon, we thought a new era was dawning. 
True, the break from the old tradition was not 
too marked. Possibly neither the public nor teachers 
were then ready to scrap the past, even had there been 
nothing in it worth retaining (of course, by no means 
the case); nevertheless, the Department took long steps 
in the direction of progressiveness when outside exam- 
inations were abolished except in Grade IX and in the 
final High School year, when the teachers were vested 
with the authority and right to give credits to students 
in the subjects of the other grades. When the Depart- 
ment laid so much stress on the different electives and 
options and vested the teacher with many freedoms, 
but with attendant or corresponding responsibilities, 
the way seemed open for educational guidance and 
educational processes to meet the needs of the citizen 
of tomorrow. However, it seems to us that the big 
class means inevitably that the didactical must always 
be uppermost; anything otherwise is just a physical im- 
possibility. Knowledge acquired under compulsion, 
said Plato, has no hold upon the mind. If this be ac- 
cepted, then it follows money spent on drilling knowl- 
edge that way is wasteful of time and money. If it be 
admitted that the real function of education is to take 
hold of the mind, heart and interest of the pupil, what 
is spent on education (so-called) of the “Examination 
Results” type must truly be waste, more wasteful surely 
than employing a larger number of teachers able to 
ensure doing a good job of the business of educating. 
All in all therefore, money saved on teachers’ salaries 
by way of increasing the class load is a penny-wise, 
pound-foolish policy. 


It is to be hoped that before it is too late the De- 
partment will put regulations into effect restricting the 
size of classes; otherwise it is to be feared that sub- 
versive tactics practised in the name of economy will 
undermine much of what has already been built up for 
good, setting back Alberta education to where it was a 
decade ago. 
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Members, Your President! © © @ 


DER SMITH, the 

newly elected 
President of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, hails not from 
one of the large city 
staffs: his bailiwick is 
Paradise Valley, the 
head of steel on the 
Cc. P. R. stub-line to 
Macklin, 25 or so miles 
south of Kitscoty on 
the northern C.N.R. 
line from Edmonton to 
Saskatoon. 


J AMES ALEXAN- 


It has been sug- 
gested that the fact 
that the A.T.A. mem- 
bership placed nobody 
else in the running for 
the Presidency, enabl- 
ing Jim Smith to be f 
elected by acclamation J. A. SMITH, President 
for 1941-42, is a criterion of the solidarity of the whole 
membership: that every group large and small is capable 
when the time comes for choosing, to recognize ability and 
reward those who have sacrificed themselves for the profes- 
sion. Jim is popular everywhere. Is it because he is the 
youngest aspirant yet for the highest honor in the keeping 
of Alberta teachers to bestow; or that the membership just 
wanted to give a chance to one from the rural areas; or 
that it would be a nice gesture for the teachers of the large 
centres to help along the idea that the large groups of 
members don’t want to use their weight too much? An 
affirmative answer to any or all of these questions would not 
give the whole key to Jim’s election, although undoubtedly 








Dr. H. E. Smith, Vice-President 
May, 1941 


R. E. Shaul, Past President 


all had a bearing on the issue—-except, of course, the first 
question. Jim was elected 90 per cent on merit alone. That 
he has won his way to the top is a tribute to Jim as a man, 
teacher, and worker, to his being well known although a 
“rural,” to his being well-liked, his ability unquestioned and 
his sincerity, energy, enthusiasm and organizing talent of 
the highest order. One has only to visit, say the school 
festival at Paradise Valley, and diagnose the healthy, re- 
spectful attitude towards him of parents, electors, pupils 
and sportsmen—Jim is ‘“Heap Big Chief.” 


Years ago, before The Teaching Profession Act was 
passed, echoes were heard of a young A.T.A. enthusiast 
named Smith—out at Czar it was, where one of the most 
vigorous locals in the province was carrying on. Jim left 
Czar for Paradise Valley and lo! the same thing developed. 
It was due to the efforts of men like Raymond Shaul, Jim 
Smith, Bob Rees, Isadore Goresky, Harry Kostash, and a 
number of others outside the cities who had district locals 
functioning in their areas long before the establishment of 
school divisions in Alberta, that the A.T.A. local organiza- 
tion groups just fitted in perfectly when the divisions came 
along. These district locals made a magnificent contribu- 
tion to the teachers’ organization of Alberta, at a time when 
that type of contribution could count most. And so, Jim 
becomes a member of the Provinciul Executive, rests on his 
laurels for a year or two and then aspires to climb higher to 
the vice-presidency, finally winning out in a hectic contest. 
And now, here he is on the quarterdeck. His counsel is 
sought from wherever he can be reached when local or- 
ganization work is afoot and where difficulties and entangle- 
ments are encountered betv’een teachers and school boards. 
Then it is that one realizes that Jim, although young in 
years, is wise and old in experience. It might be hoped 
however, that the added responsibilities and duties of the 
Presidency might serve as a tonic to his capillament as well 
as a challenge to his intelligence, comprehension, sagacity 
and mother wit. 





John W. Barnett, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Jim is a Strathcona High School boy and a graduate of 
the Edmonton Normal School (1931). He commenced 
teaching at Czar, was three years there and then went to 
Paradise Valley seven years ago. Since going to Paradise 
Valley many events of tremendous importance to him have 
happened—he married a teacher; David Donald Smith, aged 
one year (nearly) came into the picture; he became a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Executive (1937-39), representing 
Central Alberta, and then in 1940, Vice-President. He has 
been President of the Vermilion Local for the past five 
years, previous to which he was secretary-treasurer of the 
Hardisty-Provost and of the former Boundry Locals for 
two years respectively. 


Considering that President Smith has devoted so much 
time, energy and effort to his professional organization and 
to championing the cause of the rural teacher, one wonders 
just how he could find time for private study. However, he 
is of the type who teaches by example as well as precept. 
The A.T.A. stands for higher professional training and stan- 
dards and for improved academic attainment, therefore he 
has given more than lip service to these objectives, having 
frequently attended summer school and, in addition, taken 
undergraduate work (extra-murally) from Queen’s Uni- 
versity where he is well on the way to graduating with his 
arts degree. 





Report of the President to the A.G.M., Easter, 1941 


either the path that leads to steady progress through 

a highly trained professional personnel encouraged to 
remain by the hope of a reasonably comfortable income, or 
we take the easier road which leads us back to the morass 
of low salaries, part-time teachers, permits and decay. 


E citnor the is at the crossroads in Alberta. We take 


Organization 

During the past year school divisions have been organiz- 
ed at Spirit River and McLennan, bringing the present total 
to 48. There are now 63 locals and 221 sublocals. The 
policy, endorsed by the last Annual General Meeting, of call- 
ing regional conferences of representatives from local as- 
sociations to discuss common problems, has been continued 
and extended. More locals are becoming self-sustaining units, 
in that they are having to rely less and less on outside 
leadership and direction. As a result of this, relationships 
with school boards are generally reaching a more intimate 
basis. 
Fall Conventions 

You will have an opportunity to discuss the experiment 
carried out last fall with regard to fall conventions. From 
reports received so far it would appear that the plan has 
met with general approval. It has brought outstanding edu- 
cationists into touch with over 5,400 of our membership, 


e¢ 


whereas speakers at the Easter Convention never reach 
more than 1,200 or 1,500. 

I wish to express formally our appreciation for the 
splendid service given last fall by our three guest speakers, 
Doctors Everett, Rosecrance and Lane, who plunged whole- 
heartedly into the strenuous itinerary that had been arrang- 
ed. I wish also on this occasion to welcome Dr. Harold Rugg 
to Alberta and to express through him our sincere thanks 
to the Progressive Education Association for bringing us 
into touch with men of his calibre. 


Professional Work 

An increase is noted in the number of sublocals that are 
carrying on professional projects of some form or other 
as a regular part of their activity. In furthering this phase 
of sublocal activity the A.T.A. Library is giving valuable 
service. At present the Library consists of 493 books which 
is an increase of 220 over last year. During the same period 
the circulation has risen from 633 to 795 with approximately 
265 members making use of the facilities provided. Much 
credit for this good showing is due Miss Dorothy Hill for 
whose efficient management of this department I am grate- 
ful. The policy of sponsoring Summer School courses has 
been continued. Last summer a course under the direction of 
Dr. LaZerte in the Psychology and Supervision of Arith- 


THE EXECUTIVE OF THE A.T.A., 1941—1942 
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Standing: A. A. Aldridge, District Representative for Central Alberta; L. A. Daniels, Calgary District; L. L. Kostash, N.E. Alberta; 


Sydney White, S.W. Alberta 
Seated: H. C. Melsness, N.W. Alberta; R. A. Morton, S.E. Alberta; Miss Elizabeth Gerwin, Secretary to Mr Barnett; J. W. Barnett, 
General Secretary-Treasurer; J. A. Smith, President; Dr. H. E. Smith, Vice-President; Miss Dorothy Hill, Librarian; R. E. Shaul, Past 
President; T. D. Baker, Edmonton District Representative. 
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metic was provided, and a grant of $600 was made towards 
the purchase of the necessary books and testing material. 
As a result of this enterprise it is hoped that standard test 
material in Arithmetic, together with reliable norms, will be 
available by next fall. 
Pensions 
Representatives of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund Board 
will make a full report to this Annual General Meeting. 
The Board have been fortunate in securing the services of 
Dr. L. A. H. Warren, who is probably one of the best in- 
formed actuaries in Canada on teachers’ pensions. I am 
told that delegates will have the opportunity of expressing 
preference on certain matters concerning the future opera- 
tion of the fund. 
Department of Education 
Our relations with the Department of Education remain 
most cordial. Departmental officials have been generous of 
their time in meeting representatives, securing necessary 
information, etc. Contentious problems are resolved by 
joint committees to the mutual satisfaction of both the 
Department and the Association. 
Life Membership 
During the past year life membership was ordered to 
be conferred upon the following teachers: 
Mrs. Elsie A. Smith, Spruce Hill S.D. 
Miss Edith Boles, Lethbridge. 
Miss Alice Jane Birch, Lethbridge. 
. Miss Mary I. Currie, Lethbridge. 
Miss Kate Clark, Calgary. 
Harry L. Fisher, Pembina School Division. 
Miss Jane A. E. Norton, Calgary. 
Alfred A. Thompson, Provost School Division. 
Joseph Wm. Verge, Calgary. 
Miss Jennie Elliott, Calgary. 
Miss Margaret Reith, Edmonton. 
Miss Clara I. Sanderson, Calgary. 


Miss Jean A. Topp, Calgary. 
Salaries 


The salary situation is, in my estimation, the major 
problem facing us at the present time. Although the pro- 
vincial average is slowly rising and is probably $25 per 
annum higher than a year ago, the increase is not proportion- 
_al to the rise in living costs. In some instances, increases 
have been enjoyed, though generally slight. But, the in- 
stitution of a salary schedule in the new Bonnyville School 
Division has resulted in an increase of some $9,000 to the 
teachers of that region—an outstanding case. Congratula- 
tions, Bonnyville! Nevertheless, the general policy of most 
school boards at present is to get along without increasing 
the, total budget. In some cases where schedules have been 
negotiated, school boards are requesting a suspension of 
increment clauses in order that there be no increase in 
requisitions. 

This policy is forcing numbers of teachers to seek em- 
ployment in more generous fields. The War, too, is having 
its effect, but the shortage that will be experienced next 
fall in this Province will not be directly traceable to the 
War. There is little doubt, that left to itself, the law of 
supply and demand would cause an increase in salaries 
that would hold those who are leaving to enter other peace- 
time occupations. However, the effect of the salary schedule 
has been to interfere with the normal workings of this law 
and to hold salaries practically static. Unless we can over- 
come this brake on a natural tendency, I fear for the future 
of education in Alberta. I foresee persons long out of the 
profession being urged to come back in order that schools 
may remain open. I can even foresee worse things than that 
—the permit quackery has already returned to Manitoba. 

There is little doubt that the only permanent solution to 
this problem lies in increased state aid, whether provincial 
or federal—or both. However, I am not satisfied that the 
educational effort being made by present boards under 
present conditions is all that it should be. It is difficult to 
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agree with divisional boards pleading increased agricultural 
poverty, when our Minister of Agriculture is quoted 
(February 25th, 1941), as stating that agricultural produc- 
tion for 1940 was in excess of 206 millions of dollars—the 
highest since the peak year of 1929. In towns and cities 
Dominion Government expenditures have wiped out 
depression deficits, 

At the time of writing the Legislature has not dealt with 
our requests: 

1. That The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
be amended so as definitely to permit teachers to appeal 
under its provisions for the settlement of disputes. 

2. That the present individual contract be replaced by 
a group agreement. 

3. That the boards of village, town and city schools be 
required to adopt salary schedules. 

In all likelihood we shall know what the situation is 
respecting these requests by the time the Annual General 
Meeting convenes.* In the light of the information available 
the Salary Committee of this Annual General Meeting ought 
to bring in definite recommendations concerning: 

1. How the actual minimum salaries for all teachers. 
including Normalites can be raised to the Statutory Mini- 
mum of $840. 

2. Provisions for the adoption and operation of equitable 
salary schedules for towns, villages and cities. 

3. Methods by which existing schedules may be made 
operative in fact by the elimination of percentage cuts and 
other nugatory features. 

Appreciation 

I wish to take this opportunity to extend my sincere 
thanks to the members of the Provincial Executive who 
have given so generously of their time in the service of the 
Association. I wish also to convey to the delegates present 
the appreciation the Executive feels for the continued en- 
couragement of the individual teacher. Certainly this As- 
sociation is one that has its roots deep in the rank and 
file of its membership. I am assured that our Executive 
members are in intimate contact with general teacher opin- 
ion in the locals and sublocals. Thus, the initiative in our 
Association may spring from any one of these three sources. 

We are to be congratulated in having an efficient office 
staff. My associations with the General Secretary, Mr. 
Barneit, have been pleasant. The longer one works with 
him the more does one respect his wide experience, keen 
intuition and executive ability. Although my senior by a 
number of years, I find him my match in endurance whether 
the trial be a prolonged business session or a return journey 
in the early morning hours. 

The Future 

Numbers of our finest are leaving us for the time being 
to take up the sword in defence of those things we hold 
most dear. To them we offer our honor and our deepest re- 
spect. It is with some degree of pride that I realize that 
most of our men soon receive recognition of their ability in 
leadership by becoming commissioned officers. 

Together we pray that this terrible struggle may soon 
end and that as a result, we may have a finer world, puri- 
fied as it were, by fire. Let us not therefore become so 
engrossed in the winning of the physical victory that we 
forget the ideals for which we fight. Teachers, more than 
ever, have the responsibility of leadership. We must con- 
tinue to lead the child to an understanding of democracy 
through the practice of its principles in his everyday life. 
But we must also see to it that we take our places in the 
community as champions of the “rights of man.” This is no 
light responsibility. It is no task for weaklings. 

Respectfully submitted, RAYMOND E. SHAUL. 

*See Report of the General Secretary-treasurer for Amendment to 


The School Act and Legislation enacted. This report will be published 
in the June issue. 
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MOVED, SECONDED, and---Carried 


“New? Oh, yes. There was the $840 minimum reviv- 

ed, collective bargaining re-instated or started, pen- 
sions still striving to remain sound, and democracy—ever 
so much about democracy.” 

It wasn’t really very new, one would conclude. And yet 
it was. Something was being done about it all. 

I recall a comment overhead as I was moving with the 
crowd from the great ballroom where a very sincere, intel- 
ligent and convincing speaker had been talking about ways 
of teaching democracy: “I’m sick to death of hearing the 
same stuff over and over. Can’t anyone think of anything 
new!” I glanced to the right. He was from Edmonton, his 
cheerful countenance and twinkling eye belying the blasé 
note in his words. As the crowd moved slowly past the book 
stalls of the long corridor from the ball room of the Mac- 
donald Hotel, I remembered that some such plaint had been 
voiced before, two or three thousand years ago by someone 
vaguely known to us moderns as “‘Ecclesiastes’’. I checked up 
on it after lunch, “That which is done is that which shall be 
done; and there is no new thing under the sun,” writes the 
Ancient. 

According to the results of the questionnaire sent out 
by Mr. Kunelius, ten per cent of the 255 delegates declared 
themselves, like the teacher from Edmonton, sick and tired 
of hearing all this talk of democracy. One of the ten per 
cent, however, added sturdily: “But that’s no argument that 
we should stop talking and hearing about it.” 

What, then, whether new or old, went on during the 
Convention of special significance to educationists at this 
time—to teachers, to teachers in training, to parents of 
children in the classrooms of Alberta? In the closing para- 
graph of an article in Progressive Education for February, 
1941 by Mary D. Barnes, I read: 


Axon? 0 new at the Easter Convention this year?” 


“In these dark days, because of stern necessity, the 
teaching profession is diligently seeking the real meaning 
of democracy. It highly resolves that its members and the 
rising generation must practice democracy hourly if the last 
embers of our faith are to be kept alive. Perhaps in this 
quest and in this firm resolve lies the embryo of an unfet- 
tered teaching profession—a profesion teaching democracy 
well because its members are living democracy.” 

Mrs. Barnes might well have spoken coming down the 
steps from the last session of the 1941 Easter Convention of 
the A.T.A. 

One felt that significant things were being done, that pro- 
gressive steps were being taken towards desirable ends—to- 
wards insuring a sound Retirement Fund, individual ac- 
ceptance, as a point of professional honor, of the statutory 
minimum of $840; collective bargaining as a means of 
settling differences between teachers and school boards, a 
more general willingness on the part of more teachers to 
assume the responsibilities inseparable from democratic 
practices within our own organization, and above all, a firmer 
resolve to help translate constructive ideas into social action. 
This last, translating good ideas into social reform is what 
Dr. Hilda Taba talked of two years ago, and what Dr. Harold 
Rugg referred to so graphically on Tuesday evening. How 
very much is said among teachers about those ills we bear: 
super-imposed enterprises, inadequate libraries and equip- 
ment, low pay and long hours, over-large classes, autocratic 
principals, apathetic colleagues, over-charged courses. How 
incredibly little is ever done in attempting to right these 
ills! Not until Easter 1941 do we finally pass a resolution 
dealing with the over-large class, the excessive burden of 
which Mary D. Barnes in her article “Free to Teach” writes: 
“There is no other evil, perhaps, quite so destructive to 
teacher morale as excessive pupil load.” So the passing of 
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Resolution 14 sent in by Lethbridge City limiting a class to 
36 is a step towards bringing down the pupil load per teacher 
to what is, at least, more nearly within the range of human 
achievement. The too-sweeping condemnation, in Resolution 
23, of summer school courses for teachers in Calgary and 
Edmonton, with protests bristling from each ‘‘whereas” at 
last finds its way to the floor of the A.G.M. There is discus- 
sion. Then the question. Moved that it be referred to the 
Committee to be condensed and re-drafted. Motion to refer 
seconded—and passed! So the seething dissatisfaction of 
five years has been voiced in an impassioned outburst of 
language—from Olds. Resolutions must not be impassioned; 
all such are re-drafted. But within the year something will 
be done about courses and credits at summer schools. Then 
from Vermilion comes Resolution 63 proposing greater emn- 
phasis on our professional Code of Ethics. Moved, seconded 
and carried! 


At times, when he knew how to note and merely sat 
there waiting for others to catch up, an observer, looking 
over the two hundred and fifty-five delegates representing 
almost 6,000 teachers in Alberta, having listened day after 
day to the business sessions which involve long hours of 
work in committee, of hearing reports and resolutions, of 
making amendments, of deleting, of concurrence, of non- 
concurrence, of referring and of tabling of motions, any 
such momentary onlooker could scarcely help noticing several 
things. One is the amazing way in which, despite the un- 
wieldy size of the meeting, controversial questions do get 
threshed out with justice to the majority if not to all. One 
senses, too, the sincere desire of all delegates to vote intel- 
ligently on all issues where opinions differ, or even clash. 
There is in the outlook of these delegates an increasingly 
alert consciousness of their obligations and duties as mem- 
bers of a professional group. The Normal students, for in- 
stance, somehow have come to “belong,” to be quite willing 
to enter the scene of conflict right away, willing to accept 


what we are only too pleased to offer in the way of organized 
security, moral support, and sound, absolutely free advice 
in any quantity. 


One notes, too, that these delegates are from rural 
Alberta, from villages and towns, from the “larger divisions’ 
we hear so much about in the city. It is good to see them 
here in such large numbers at long last. How insignificant 
are the groups from Edmonton and Calgary! They are very 
friendly, these delegates from the “open spaces,’”’ quick to 
smile, alert to find out what they have been sent to the 
Convention by their locals to seek—facts, figures, viewpoints, 
with pencils ready poised. A refreshing touch of the naive 
is in them, often an open honesty of motive and purpose 
that is priceless. But the impression of naiveté suddenly 
vanishes when, with unexpected shrewdness a young delegate, 
on guard, rises to his feet: Mr. Chairman, why is... ? 
Would the General Secretary please explain... ? What does 
that motion mean? 


On Thursday evening, towards eleven o’clock, the 1941 
Executive is formally installed, with Mr. Shaul and Mr. 
Barnett still at hand to get on with the job. Next day, the 
train carrying its quota of returning delegates, stops at 
Red Deer. Meditating on educational problems arising from 
an article just read “Yes, but the Principal said... !” I 
am greeted by the delegate from Champion. She waves 
good-bye to her aunt and uncle, and soon we are back in 
Edmonton at the Convention while the train speeds south. 
Yes, it’s her first experience as a delegate. She had been 
afraid to come up at first, feeling very incapable, but a 
trip to Lethbridge as a local delegate had given her courage 
to come to the big Convention. She wishes everyone could 
be a delegate in turn, since she has learned so much herself 
from the expericnce, and is genuinely interested in returning 
to home base to help build up more active participation in 
the Sub-local meetings there. We discuss ways and means of 
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doing this, and I recall an idea in one of the educational 
magazines an Edmonton friend has lent to me for self- 
improvement. She likes the idea; I dump the educational 
magazines on her lap and give her my friend’s address. To- 
gether we dig out publishers’ addresses, and compile a 
bibliography suitable for A.T.A. or Home and School study 
groups. Then we eat some chocolate, and I hear the news 
from Champion—about Ruby and Helen and Rheta, Don, 
Andrew, Joe and Mr. B . We agree that Mr. B is 
one of Alberta’s finest principals. We also agree that it is 
the direct concern of the A.T.A. to produce better principals 
as well as better teachers. We have definite ideas on how 
both these lofty aims may be accomplished, and dive into 
one of the magazine articles to see in actual print view- 
points echoing our own. We are quite pleased to know 
that such progressive educational magazines exist. To sub- 
scribe as a study group for such publications using articles 
in them as a basis for group discussion is an idea appealing 
to both of us. A good book might be bought, too, by each 
member, a book a year. This alse sounds sensible. 

Calgary already! I invite my young colleague from the 
south to come up in May and go hostelling in the foothills, 
from Bragg Creek up to the Jumping Pound perhaps, or 
on up the trail to Morley. There are Youth Hostels to sleep 
in. It is agreed, and so late in May, with another teacher or 
two from the south and another from Calgary, we shall pick 
up on the foothill trails the thread of our educational dis- 
cussion. I wave “au revoir,” and trudge off into the station 
trying to remember what Dr. Rugg had said about “popular 
consent” and its relation to social invention and reform. 

Literacy, Dr. Rugg had pointed out, we have achieved 
on this continent, and that has been a magnificent accom- 
plishment, but understanding on the part of the people—no. 
We have not! And man will not, cannot demonstrate what 
he does not understand. Mr. Leo Kunelius was saying just 
that when I arrived belatedly at one session. ‘Democracy 
has been so imperfectly practised, because it has been so 
imperfectly understood.” Our Minister of Education, Hon. 
Mr. Wm. Aberhart, said something akin to it and Dr. 
Sansom and Mr. Powell during the forum discussion on 
“Our Concept of Democracy.” What is our concept of 
democracy? That, perhaps, more than any other one ques- 
tion has challenged delegates and members attending the 

1941 Easter Convention of the Alberta : Teachers’ 
Association. 

Another question arises which cannot be put lightly aside: 
Has any Entertainment Committee before succeeded, or will 
Calgary’s, next Easter, succeed in staging a banquet with an 
abundance of good food served on every plate? This year’s 
Committee did it. A cordial vote of appreciation stands on 
the record books. 

And, the last vital question finding expression in a reso- 
lution at the end of the session waits further discussion: 
Resolved that in future the Easter Convention be for dele- 
gates only, to discuss and handle the business of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. Moved, seconded—and referred! 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION IN A COUNTRY AT WAR 


The problem of democracy is to hold to a path between 
two pitfalls; on the one hand, authoritarianism due to con- 
traction of the field of choice; on the other hand, chaotic in- 
dividualism due to failure to set limits to the field. The prob- 
lem of democracy in schoolroom education is, therefore, one 
of providing for children opportunities for experience in 
freedom of choice within the appropriate policy fields. 

W. R. WEES, Ph.D., in Understanding the Child. 
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Music in Schools . . 


HENRI de SAVOYE, B.A., L.L.B. 


LBERTA seems to be the land of progress; new steps 
i in education are incessantly taken. In our last article 

we signalled the venture of the Musical Festival’s advo- 
cating the suppression of the element of competition. The 
Department of Education, by adding H. S. Music I and II to 
the prerequisites to Normal entrance, has recognized music 
as an indispensable feature in the education of children. 


The growing tendency is not only to provide children 
with the means of earning a living, but to develop their 
inner faculties. This latter aim is mainly attained by the 
teaching of art. 


Beauty is a necessity of daily life fc- the human being. 
A beautiful thing is not a luxury, it is a food for the mind. In 
every home there should be at least one beautiful thing, which 
does not mean an expensive object. It may be a cheap copy 
of a masterpiece. but the soul of the artist radiates from it 
just the same. 

People should be educated to distinguish the beautiful 
from the common. Art is a creation, not an imitation. In a 
work of art there must always be a personal touch, and that 
personal clement is in reality a spark from above. The artist 
is the link between the Universal Mind and ordinary men. 

Music makes a still deeper appeal than painting. But 
there is music and music. A song with a meaningless tune is 
the primitive food of the uncultivated mind. Rhythmical dance 
music calls to action the muscles of the body. The sensuous 
modern dance music invites the play of emotions. The croon- 
ing singer is temperamentally related to howling dogs. The 
music of the masters conveys the thoughts of the composer 
and awakes similar mental vibrations in the mind of the 
listener. 

As different colors create different emotional atmospheres, 
so each kind of music performs its own task, elaborates 
special transformations in the mind that responds to its 
vibrations. This fact was made use of by the great teacher 
Pythagoras in his school of Crotona. The Greek philosopher 
Iamblichus tells us that “Pythogoras had arranged for his 
disciples mixtures of diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic 
melodies, through which he led the passions into a contrary 
direction”. By this method Pythagoras changed the vibrations 
of “sorrow, rage, fear, angers and appetites” and transmuted 
vices into the contrary virtues, “attempering them through 
appropriate melodies as through medicines”. What a wonder- 
ful field of research these words could open to a modern mu- 
sician of genius! 

The most precious quality of music is that of being the 
common language of humanity. Music is the expression of 
feelings; if all men sang the same songs they would share 
each other’s feelings and could never be enemies. This is the 
idea that prompted three eminent American teachers of music 
to publish a book called Music of Many Lands, This book, 
intended for schools, includes pieces from almost every peo- 
ple on earth: national anthems, sacred songs, songs of 
bravery, songs of fun, selections from the masters, etc. 

In singing those songs English-speaking children echo 
the feelings that move the hearts of the Dutch, the French, 
the Italians, the Swedes, the Hindus, the Japanese and 
others. Singing the same songs is the first step towards an 
“Entente cordiale” of the world. If there is one thing on 
earth that can link all peoples it is art, and the most power- 
ful form of art is Music 
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Why National Leadership in Education is Vital 


Reprinted from Saturday Night 


By C. CECIL LINGARD 


HE need of the federal democracies for “national 
t leadership” in the field of education has become a 

“matter of supreme importance” at a time when the 
totalitarian dictators are using the innumerable channels of 
instruction to control every aspect of their own national life 
and to undermine respect abroad for the principles which we 
in the democracies hold dear. 


Now, as never before, educational leaders need breadth of 
view which transcends both provincial and national spheres. 
Their appreciation and understanding of the varied in- 
fluences that are playing upon the intelligence and emotions 
of the children and young people under their care must be 
such as to enable them to prepare these young citizens for 
a critical evaluation of such influences and for “wisdom in 
their responses thereto.” 


The early realization of the above two goals, with respect 
to educational policy in the Canadian Confederation, is 
conditioned first of all upon a wide knowledge of the educa- 
tional problems and policies which have prevailed in the 
past. This knowledge is now readily attainable for the first 
time within the covers of a single volume—Dr. James C. 
Miller’s National Government and Education in Federated 
Democracies: Dominion of Canada.* 

For Democratic Way 

Dr. Miller’s scholarly work is sweeping in its scope. Fol- 
lowing a frank discussion of educational services essential 
for a democracy in such difficult times as these through 
which we are passing, the book discusses such questions as 
land grants in aid ot education before and since Confedera- 
tion, the rights and privileges of religious minorities, edu- 
cation of the Indians, national defence and education, the 
relationship of the federal government to vocational educa- 
tion, the various voluntary educational organizations, the 
scientific and technical divisions of the various federal de- 
partments of governments, the National Research Council, 
and the Royal Society of Canada. 

The author, whose death took place in September on 
the eve of the publication of the present volume—by the 
Science Press Printing Company of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania—received his public and high school education in 
Regina, and his Ph.D. in Education at Columbia University. 
After teaching in the Provincial Normal School at Calgary, 
he organized the Alberta programme of technical education, 
headed the federal board on vocational education, and for 
the last fifteen years was professor of educational adminis- 
tration in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Out of the breadth of his culture and the richness of 
his experience, Professor Miller offers extensive suggestions 
for the future application of the principles of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, without which the citizens of a de- 
mocracy cannot confidently resist the forces of betrayal or 
the enticements of foreign propaganda. 

The author would have those in charge of public affairs 
take the lead in providing the following educational require- 
ments as essential to securing the devotion of all lovers of 
humanity to the democratic way of life: 

The education of ‘“‘every child” in the busic essentials re- 
quisite for personal development and for a larger grasp of 
the privileges and obligations of citizenship; the selection 
and preparation of those capable of leadership in the mani- 
fold activities of adult life; the stimulation, support, and co- 
ordination of the efforts of those capable of contributing to 
the extension of man’s mastery over nature and over himself 
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in his relations with his fellow men; the application of man’s 
intelligence and resourcefulness to the solution of the prob- 
lems of social adjustment; the search, on the part of higher 
educational agencies, for the pathways to more adequate 
conceptions of the meaning and significance of human life; 
the cultivation of that upward attitude of mind that is essen- 
tial for the nurture of genius; and finally, the provision of 
facilities for adult education throughout life in matters per- 
taining to cultural growth, vocational competence, and the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Dominion Must Come In 

If Canada would meet these educational prerequisites for 
a successful democracy, the federal government, the author 
believes, should associate itself more closely with the prov- 
inces in the responsibilities of educational organization and 
finance. 

“The Dominion has never had a co-ordinated educational 
policy, nor has its government ever attempted to provide 
leadership in the field of education.” The question of the 
provision of educational facilities—as well as health, wel- 
fare, old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, etc.—on 
an equitable and adequate basis, to ensure the well-being 
and happiness of every citizen and the opportunity of each 
to serve the community according to his capacity and effort, 
was among the matters considered by the Rowell-Sirois Com- 
mission of inquiry into Dominion-provincial relations. 

Dr. Miller’s outstanding book has come off the press at 
a most appropriate time—when educational leaders across 
Canada are studying the question of citizenship in relation to 
democracy, and when government heads are setting the stage 
for the Dominion-Provincial Conference on the recom- 
mendations of the Sirois Commission. All our public men 
who are engaged in these two significant matters should 
study this cyclopaedic and philosophic work. In it they will 
find many a challenging statement respecting the provision 
of adequate and equitable educational facilities as one of the 
“basic and fundamental functions of government in a de- 
mocracy.” “No group” declares the author, “is in more need 
of adult education today than those who are in positions of 
leadership. The pressure of this necessity is felt within each 
and all of the manifold fields of activity and in all the rela- 
tions of mankind. It its leaders fail to qualify and if others 
better qualified are not being adequately prepared to meet 
in full measure the responsibilities of leadership, to what 
can democracy look forward?” 

Constitution No Bar 

It is doubtful whether the failure of the federal authori- 
ties in the past to play the role of co-ordinator and. leader 
in the educational field is wholly attributable to the restric- 
tions of the Canadian constitution. The Dominion government 
long contributed to the discovery, conservation and more 
effective utilization of the physical resources of the coun- 
try. The same government must be more directly and actively 
associated with that of the provinces in the rehabilitation, 
conservation, development, and wise utilization of the human 
resources of Canada, as the problem of supreme importance 
after the war. 

Incidentally, such association of the Dominion with the 
provinces and local communities might achieve wonders in 
developing a healthy consciousness of Canadian national 
unity and in retaining in Canada a larger proportion of her 
illustrious sons. Canada has exported too large a portion of 
her brains, because of her lack of national supervision in 
the educational sphere and of her immaturity of spirit. 
(*The A.T.A. Library has a copy of this book.) 








FINANCIAL REPORTS 


To the Members of the April 9, 1941 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We present herewith Financial Statements of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association for the year ended February 28. 

We have audited your books, accounts and records for 
the year ended February 28, 1941, and believe that the state- 
ments submitted herewith are a true and correct represen- 
tation of the operations of your Association for that period, 
and that your financial position is properly shown on the 
Balance Sheet. All receipts and disbursements have been 
properly accounted for, and all of our requirements as audi- 
tors have been complied with. 

We shall be pleased to supply any further information 
desired by you at any time. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

PATRIQUIN & JOHNSTONE, 
Chartered Accountants. 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET, FEBRUARY 28th, 1941 





ASSETS 
Cash in Current Bank 594.32 
Cash in Savings Bank ..... -- 9,478.51 
Cash on Hand and Postage .........ccccsssccceseeeeeeeeeeeees 67.58 
$10,140.41 
Less Outstanding Cheques ........cccccccssssererereercerere 2,481.26 


$ 7,659.15 
Department of Education and Divisional School 
Boards (Estimate of Fees not yet Received) 7,800.00 
Office Equipment ... -............... $ 4,997.80 
Less Depreciation Reserve 2,161.06 
























2,836.74 
Stationery on Hand 600.00 
The A.T.A. Magazine 1,762.19 
Accounts Receivable 87.72 
1941 Annual General Meeting Expense, 
I, CORED, “GRR ccccctenesccscccccnsccocerensosescesceee 130.81 
—_———_——_ 2,580.72 
Trust Funds— 
Cash at Canada Permanent ...............:00.ccsseeeseeeee $ 1,486.52 
SE 7 IE IETS a secsiinannmtippenamocensesetaponne’ 6,239.75 
Dominion of Canada Bonds 
CWar Loans $8,000.00) ...........ccscccccccssceseseseeeess 7,950.00 
City of Edmonton Bonds ($4,000. _ * . 8,899.14 
PN IEE: bccceniesveciactbenatsacenesscacetscccesensenesnns 67.87 
a 19,593.28 
$40,469.89 
C.T.F. Capitation Fees 
Staff Trust Reserve . = 
Locals’ Fees (Net) ........... RES 
ia $ 2,146.45 
Trust Funds Reserve—- 
i i ernae cs cassemioeénmnensonmenevnibe $ 3,000.00 
Circulating Libraries 3,000.00 
 {aeeereranr 8,039.34 
General ... con ¢-seccecsee BO pO ODE 
—— --- 19,593.28 
Surplus—— 
Balance February 29, 1940 ........csscccccccsssccceceeseeeeees $19,893.73 
Deduct: 
Association Deficit for year ended 
POREUATY BE, 1941 ...ccceccee-coccsocosees $ 93.01 
Magazine Deficit for 1940-41........ 368.15 
Adjustment of Accrued Salaries .... 702.41 
——_ $._ 1,163.57 
Serena I PE RODIN 2.5 csonanecbenosercbosstionnsibnaious 18,730.16 
$40,469.89 





INCOME AND EXPENDITURE STATEMENT 
YEAR ae 28, 1941 






a ated an nesbinbnnensenthuel $32,250.88 
Less Transferred to Magazine ............:.-ccccssseeeees 5,375.15 
—————_ $26,875.73 
Sundry Income— 
Research Revenue (Net)  ..........cccccccssssorsssseee <0 $ 228.78 
NS RE rer 27.48 
————_ 256.26 
27,131.99 
EXPENDITURE 
Office and Administration— 
Salaries ....... sevteuneguessunsencernesoncereee 7 7,406.08 
President’s Honorarium . 100.00 
IID. - sctereaciitdetabnsiensinsitinneiatincaned 250.19 
Printing, Stationery and Publicity on 546.82 
Telephone and Telegraph ............ wn 305.86 
Rent and Janitor .............. cee 396.90 
RUMIITES siseiiiniistneeniepaséus cnt 125.00 
General Expenses “ee 398.54 
IIIIED . scisthacksanesiinpenessdebssees ~ 99.10 
Depreciation of Furniture ............csssccssssssesesesreees 249.89 
-_ 9,878.38 
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Organization of Locals, Advisers to 
Conferences of Teachers, etc. ..........cccccseseeees $ 1,794.69 
Executive Meetings and Expenses +» 2,601.07 




























Expenses of Annual General Meeting 3,883.86 

Expenses of Library Committee 3067.31 

. Expenses of Scholarship Committee 4.21 

IIE -.. shitsi2ssic 0 dl cacsnedanesuebcdisonecaven caus ies 519.60 ' 
—_— — 9,110.74 

Law Costs, Adjustment of Grievances, Discipline Committee, 

Board of Refcrence and Salary, Negotiations .................... 1,235.88 
C.T.F. Capitation Fees. ...............ccess0 sdclielsuniavapitbesteeagdedesee 1,900.00 
Trust Fund Board Appropriation— 

INN sci iasnidgaas bts sui ehsectinniabansvebdseistencbidianckiess -$ 1,000.00 

Circulating Libraries . «» 1,000.00 

BEEN. resptbokechassous «. 1,000.00 

RINNE... schtiuspactsiegascnn datenctoscavasdunedanensusiceneniendecsableakaanien 3,000.00 

_ 6,000.00 
$27,225.00 
Net Deficit, being Excess of Expenditure over Income for 
year ended Februury 28, 1941 .......-ccccsssececerseseceeeeeeeeeeeeenes 93.01 
$27,131.99 
CASH SUMMARY YEAR ENDED FEBRUARY 28, 1941 
RECEIPTS 
CRA. Se DR BD, BOG as ovisisceccscccevesvesetiasonviscnsennssens $ 8,098.77 
I IIE sasciceks sfaschdeavsncconiesacbsacininciatensbionwesaasabeel $26,875.73 
Sy TIN sass sas ssdicsccsincechsvcsvscccsiiepvisnvucecsicbestceieees 256.26 
—_——--— 27,131.99 
Excess Receipts over Payments to Locals............ $ 822.58 
C.T.F. Advances Recovered. ...........cssssscesssessessssseees 207.66 
Decrease in Prepaid Expense, 194) 
Annual General Meeting ............:cscsssssccsessseeeeseeees 259.30 
—_—_—_- 1,289.54 
$36,520.30 
DISBURSEMENTS 
As shown in Income and 
Expentiture Statement. ............... -+-$27,225.00 
Less Depreciation of Furniture . 249.89 
$26,975.11 
Account Payable 1939-1940 Paid ................::00000 100.00 
Accounts Receivable Increased ..... ne an 71.97 
ID NOON. osincisa civseececasssnsorerescsosessce lassicaudes 275.56 
Staff Trust Disbursements in 

NY SIN oo ao kamssvepeenpaabe’ 330.20 
Advances to A.T.A. Magazine Aas 305.90 
Increase in Stationery Inventory . is 100.00 
A | a er 702.41 

—_ ———_—- 28,861.15 
Cath Sek Tia, FCA BB, 2068 coicvcccscecccccccsssiccesserccnsssscscesons 7,659.15 


Current Bank 
Savings Bank 





Cast on Hand and Postage ........cccscrsscccosccccesssevesees 67.58 
$10,140.41 


Less Outstanding Cheques ........:ccccccccsssssereeeeeeeees 2,481.26 
$ 7,659.15 
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ASSETS 







REID IIs GEMINI io ciao aces ianbuiahvahancniuabucensenabedemasoissenkoubesdcisubesanumiinnsiiees $ 295.98 
Accounts Receivable ........... ot 1,584.41 
Less Reserve for Bad Debts .. 250.00 
—_— 1,334.41 


Office Equipment “ 83.05 
Buttons, etc. ........+ 48.75 
$ 1,762.19 
LIABILITIES 
Alberta Teachers’ Association Advances ........::c.cccssccssssereeeees $ 5,439.01 
Less Deficit— 
Balance February 29, 1940 ..........ccccccseseeseeeees $ 3,308.67 
Add Loss for 1940-1941 .....ceeeeee iotithinnamia 368.15 
DARE TRG BE, BDEL .ccsisssscnsssssrcvpissnssrcrvsniosicteasvesseesinnasiese 3,676.82 


$ 1,762.19 





PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT—YEAR ENDED FEBRUARY 28, 1941 
REVENUE 


















Advertising $ 3,761.00 
Subscriptions 5,448.13 
$ 9,209.13 
EXPENSES 
Administration and Salaries .........ccccssssee coseeeeees $ 2,514.00 
Printing of Magazine 4,805.15 
Commission on Advertising 
and Travelling 1,285.41 
Editorial Expense 70.30 
Postage—Magazine jen 177.52 
NIE naciinectadiapitsbsiivas caeniitininane eas 37.60 
Audit and Accounting Services Re 45.00 
BEEEIIURIINID ctnanvuncscoodevecnsnnchecsseuse xesen oe 8.49 
Rent and Janitor 160.60 
General Expense .... sa 37.75 
MNIIEIIS kcusscccsnecsuen casedouveones sive 195.46 
POU Bee TG THI: siiconiccisesnnessccsinesvessndnnecosbiive 250.00 
- —_—_— 9,577.28 
Net Loss for Year ended February 28, 1941..............cccccceceeeeeeee $ 3868.15 
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Education and the North American 
Democratic Way of Life 


Radio Address by Dr. HAROLD RUGG, Edmonton, April 15, 1941 


ence: I bring greetings from one region of our fair 

North American continent to another great region— 
from the people of that part we call the United States io 
those of that part you call Canada. But both are integral 
parts of one potentially great civilization. For much more 
than a century the unity of our two regions has been beau- 
tifully symbolized by the total absence of an armed frontier, 
by the intermingling of our peoples, by vast strides in our 
reciprocal trade relations, but most of all—I think—by the 
steady building of a common democratic way of life. 

I am convinced that our two peoples are sharing in build- 
ing a unique North American brand of democracy and that 
my people will join with yours in defending it—even to go 
to war if that becomes necessary. This North American ver- 
sion, our greatest resource and possession is, in essence, 
man-centered—it respects the dignity and worth of each 
personality, prizes human life above all things, values in- 
tegrity, respect, tolerance and fair play, and it seeks to 
guarantee equal justice to all men. In these respects it dif- 
fers sharply from the totalitarian—Communist, Nazi or 
Fascist—concept that the human being is a mere instrument 
of the state. We believe that within the limits of Nature’s 
bounty man is also master of his destiny. He is not poured 
into a rigid social matrix. Given the sculptural materials of 
social history, man as master craftsman carves out his own 
fortune. 

It follows that we are devotees of “progress”. We believe 
that by taking thought man can build a better world in 
which to live. He has already done so in many areas—witness 
the doubling of the length of life, the drastic reduction of 
pain and fatigue, the flowering of literacy, the lengthening 
of the radius of intellectual communication and human sym- 
pathy, the maturing of the creative act and the spread of 
esthetic appreciation. We believe, then, that the American 
way of progress is the way of unrestricted play of intelli- 
gence upon all of the problems and difficulties of our people. 


I am convinced that our two peoples stand today at the 
verge of a great culture—the first on the time line of history 
capable of bringing forth a civilization of abundance, of 
tolerance and of beauty. I see the North American problem 
as that of realizing this great civilization. We have, I am 
convinced, all the makings—the indispensable natural re- 
sources, the democratic tradition, the scientist-engineers, to 
design a fine material civilization, the capable technicians to 
operate it and the artists to guarantee its beauty. Our cul- 
ture, I say, is potentially a great one, because, having in- 
vented efficient prime movers, man need no longer be a 
cringing slave of nature; because the successful union of 
democracy and technology is possible, and because the scien- 
tific method can at last be applied to the man-man relation- 
ships as well as to the man-thing relationships. 

But I believe, on the other hand, that our historic North 
American way of life is in grave danger: First, because of 
the conquering lust of the mad dictators of Eurasia; second, 
because of growing scepticism concerning the validity of de- 
mocracy in the minds of our more credulous citizens; and 
third, because in the United States of a few false patriots in 
our midst who, while mouthing the slogans of Americanism, 
stamp on the Bill of Rights, destroy tolerant discussion of 
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issues, bear false witness, and defame the characters and 
reputations of other Americans who are sincerely striving to 
honor and protect the democratic process, I believe that the 
menace of the Eurasian dictatorships compels our people to 
marshall all of their resources to defend American democ- 
racy, even if that leads to involvement in war. 


There is no royal road into the new epoch, at the cross- 
roads before which we now stand; there is only the hard way 
of education and especially of the building of consent among 
the people. In this process the school can and must provide 
real leadership. Through the study of society and its prob- 
lems the school must devote itself to the development of 
sensitive, clear-headed, fearless and confident young men 
and women who understand life as it is actually lived on our 
continent and are determined to make it a magnificent civil- 
ization for themselves and their children. To this end the 
life and program of the school must be designed directly 
from the culture of the people, not from a classics-intrenched 
curriculum. Now is the time to build not a subject-centered 
school but a truly society-centered as well as a child-centered 
one. 


We believe one sure psychological foundation of govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed is understanding. That 
men may understand has been a guiding purpose in all of 
our work, for we have recognized that the only hope of sol- 
ving the American problem lies in the education of a large 
body of citizens who understand its factors and who are 
concerned to do something about them by building a program 
of action. 

We believe, moreover, that to guarantee maximum under- 
standing, the very foundation of education must be the study 
of the actual problems and controversial issues of our people. 
There is no way by which the democratic principle of con- 
sent can be carried on other than that of the parliamentary 
discussion of issues. But consent based upon knowledge of 
only one aspect or side of a problem, upon the avoidance of 
controversy, is a travesty of both knowledge and democracy. 
To keep issues out of the school, therefore, is to keep thought 
out of it; it is to keep life out of it. Moreover, democracy can- 
not be understood except as it is lived. Our young people and 
their elders must practice it in the family, in school, in com- 
munity organizations—everywhere. To study government 
effectively they must take part in governing. Obviously they 
can do this most realistically in the government of their own 
group life. 

* * * 

These, briefly expressed, are some central principles of a 
new education that democratic peoples everywhere have 
been building for the past 50 years. Almost simultaneously, 
in the continents of the earth far-sighted pioneer citizens and 
sensitive educators have been setting up new schools. I my- 
self have seen some of these in action in Europe, in Asia, 
in Australia and New Zealand as well as in our own Canada 
and the United States. 

During the first hundred years of our national life our 
fathers fought and won the battle for free public schools. 
They built the physical structure of a system of education 
for all of the children of all of the people. That in itself was 
a magnificent achievement—the first step toward guaran- 
teeing the success of democracy. But in that first busy build- 
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ing period there was no time for careful design of what was 
taught in the schools and there was a great lack of knowl- 
edge of psychology and teaching. The result was a faulty 
programme of education that fell far short of the self- 
expressive and self-disciplinary education that was needed 
to build a generation of youth to carry on American democ- 
racy. Instead the mass schools reflected the conception of 
authoritarian control imposed by the director. The curric- 
ulum, the textbooks and examinations were made by the 
central authorities, handed to the teachers ready-made to 
be taught and tested in mass production form. The teachers 
gave the curriculum out to the children and youth as 
“subject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned.”” They learned it and 
gave it back on demand. Order was maintained by police 
power. Young people were urged to compete for marks, 
honors, and jobs. Thus the whole individualistic and regi- 
mented temper of the culture was reflected and perpetuated 
in the school. 


But at the turn into the twentieth century, with the 
frame-work of the social system constructed, creative Ameri- 
cans in every field of study and expression began to rebuild 
the whole structure. It was then that a new education was 
formed. In the 1890’s John Dewey in his Laboratory School, 
and Colonel Francis Parker in his normal school hewed out 
the early beginnings of the progressive education of today. 
As early as 1912 the faculty of the Parker School were writ- 
ing in their Yearbook, a finely balanced statement of the new 
educational principles. I note merely a few of the most im- 
portant ones: 

“That self-actuated work causes the greatest gain in the 
pupil; that training in initiative is the child’s greatest need; 
that in his own interests we often find the educative spirit; 
that freedom, with a balancing responsibility, is the greatest 
condition of moral and intellectual growth; that real experi- 
ence with actual material is the essential of learning; that 
opportunity for varied expression is necessary for right 
education; that for purposes of development children must 
be treated as individuals; that one of the most effective and 
wholesome motives of work is the social motive.” Most of the 
principles of progressive education today are included in 
that statement. 

In the twenty years that have intervened since the New 
Education Fellowship was established, schools all over the 
country have been changing their programmes to meet the 
needs of a new emerging society. 

Come with me a moment into one of those new schools. 
Here is a fourth-grade group, conducting its early-morning 
group discussion. A nine-year-old boy is in the chair; the 
teacher sits in the circle as one member of the group. The 
chairman of the farm excursion committee reports the plans 
for the trip that is to be taken to the country the next day. 
The members of the group make notes of the time and place 
of starting and things to bring. Another committee member 
distributes a mimeographed copy of the outline of observa- 
tion and study that the class had jointly made during the 
preceding days, with the guidance of the teacher. There is 
a further discussion, some minor changes, and final approval 
of the outline. Assistant guides are appointed. Other busi- 
ness comes up. 

In another room in this school a seventh-grade group is 
conducting the meeting of the high-school assembly. A thir- 
teen-year-old girl presides over a vigorous debate from the 
floor, taken part in by a dozen boys and girls. At its close a 
programme of music and a short talk illustrated by a motion 
picture are presented by representatives from the seventh- 
grade group. In the social-science discussion room the social- 
problems club of the twelfth grade is having a vigorous meet- 
ing on the significance to North America and io Russia of 
Japan’s conquest of China. Maps and charts hang on the 
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wall. The tables are piled high with reference books and 
magazines, bulletins and pamphlets. Folders full of statistical 
facts supply definite data for critical discussion. Here is the 
group consideration of a vast amount of individual student 
research. The teacher, though not presiding, is an alert, subtle 
questioner and assistant guide to the discussion. 

At noon the work of the busy lunchroom is largely done 
by students; they do most of preparing the meal, serving it, 
handling the money and accounts, cleaning up, maintaining 
order and the like. Are there teachers, professional cooks, and 
managers to co-operate? Yes, of course, for this is an edu- 
cational institution. 

In the afternoon we pass from one alert group to another. 
In a large Laboratory some ninth-graders are building a 
miniature replica of the water-purification plant of the city. 
“It works!” one boy proudly exclaims, drawing pure drink- 
ing water from the outlet. 

In a shop a fifteen-foot motor launch is getting its final 
coat of paint. Beside it several boys are tuning up a motor. 
Some others are working with a homemade radio. Engineer- 
ing books and blueprints are being studied by several others. 

The School Council, composed of elected representatives 
from every group of pupils from the primary grades to the 
high school, and from the staff, is holding its weekly meet- 
ing to consider and decide, questions of policy and adminis- 
tration. 

In the school newspaper office the editorial-board mem- 
bers are carrying on their individual and group tasks. 

In the music wing of the building the band and orchestra 
and glee-club meet for practice and discussion. 

Members of the cast of the senior-high play are working 
with the juvenile playwrights and stage director on their new 
script. 

We return to the school after dinner in the evening. The 
place is ablaze with light. In the auditorium a group of sev- 
eral hundred grown-ups and high-school students are holding 
a community forum on the topic, “If world war comes can 
America keep out?” In the panel, on the platform, both 
parents and high-school students take part in the vigorous 
debate which has been launched by an ex-army officer and a 
professor of European history from the University. Mean- 
while the laboratories, studios, shops and library of the school 
are busy places. There are some young people of high-school 
age, but most of those present are grownups. In the element- 
ary principal’s office is a child-study class of mothers and 
fathers. In the fine-arts studios a score of adults are painting 
or modeling. A poetry class is reading and talking and hav- 
ing coffee together in a seminar room. Stage sets for a play 
are being built in one of the shops by another group. 

Have we not had enough of illustrations to show the ac- 
tive group character of life in the new school? Here are no 
marching or sitting companies of young robots automatically 
responding to orders from above. Here are live, dynamic 
groups of young people and old people living together. Here 
is a community of face-to-face groups, interpenetrating one 
another’s minds, learning to co-operate by co-operating, learn- 
ing social control by practicing social control, learning what 
government is by governing themselves, growing in aesthetic 
appreciation by creating original art products. 

* * * 

Can education implement democracy? I am convinced 
that it cannot if we appease or drift. But I am equally con- 
vinced that it can—if we lift ourselves out of the lethargy 
either of indifference or of defeatism. But, as I said earlier, 
heroic measures will be required of us, for democracy con- 
fronts a battle. 


Have you changed your address? Kindly notify the 
A.T.A. of any change of address. 
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(The following address was presented at the A.G.M. on 
Thursday, April 17th) 


EMOCRACY is a way in which people are governed. The 
D source of authority is the people; the people may give 

this authority to whom they will, and may take it away 
to give it to someone else. The paramount purpose of demo- 
cratic government is to give effect to the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the people, while respecting the common law rights 
of the minority. 


Contrary to the trend of present-day discussions, there 
is only one kind of Democracy, that is to say Political De- 
mocracy. There are other mis-called kinds of Democracy 
which we may for a moment consider, in order to place them 
properly in our scheme of thought. 


Let us first consider a Social Democracy, by which I sup- 
pose we mean a one-class state, in which every human being 
is of equal rank and worth with his fellows. It has been 
suggested that in a Social Democracy snobbery and servility 
have no place. There is more to it than that. In a Social 
Democracy (so-called) the degenerate, the “bum” and the 
play-boy, the drunk and the lecher have no place, since they 
cannot in any human society have equal status with their 
fellows. That however lies in the field of ethics and training, 
not in the field of government; and the more we see and 
learn of the mind and motives of man, the less hope we can 
have that all human creatures will ever hold equal rank and 
worth in the eyes of their fellow-men. We can hope—we can 
insist—that they shall be equal before the law, but that 
is in the field of Political Democracy. We can also hope that 
men will rank as worthy and to be respected for the right 
reasons, that those who cherish their fellow-men shall rank 
high, and that those who exploit their fellow-men shall rank 
low. But that will be Social Justice, and lies in the field of 
ethics, not of government. May I suggest to you, therefore, 
the use of the words Social Justice instead of Social Democ- 
racy. 


Now let us consider Economic Democracy. Taken at their 
face value, the words mean government by the people of the 
production and distribution of goods and services, with the 
clearest possible implication that Parliament will decide 
what is to be produced, and to whom and in what measure it 
shall be distributed. Inseparable from this is the idea that 
production, distribution and service managers, controllers, 
workers and personnel of all kinds are public servants. I do 
not think we can avoid the conclusion that Economic De- 
mocracy means Socialism. And I do not think we need shud- 
der about it. Was it not Lord Rosebery who said in the 
British Parliament during the 1890’s “we are all Socialists 
now?” The things which are happening in Europe today for- 
bid that we should blanch when faced with political concepts 
or political name-calling. 

More generally, however, Economic Democracy is under- 
stood to mean a state of society in which the Government 
carries out the universal wish of the people to abolish unem- 
ployment, under-consumption, starvation in the midst of 
plenty, and other notorious ills of our age. The accusing 
finger is pointed at Political Democracy, which acts ineffec- 
tively or not at all. Most of us are still satisfied that the idler 
should live poorly and the industrious should live well, that 
the man who plants a vacant lot with potatoes should be bet- 
ter off by 20 bushels of potatoes than his neighbor who does 
not. We revolt against the fact that man may be cut off from 
his livelihod by a crazy boom-crash in Wall Street and against 
the fact that a generation of high school graduates may rot 
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in idleness and neglect. We want to see everyone sharing the 
duties and rewards of a good community life; the rewards 
measured by each one’s effort in the common cause. We want 
Economic Justice through the controls exercised by Political 
Democracy. I suggest therefore that if this is what we mean 
when we say Economic Democracy, we had better use the 
term Economic Justice instead. And if we must use the term 
Economic Democracy, let us understand that we mean So- 
cialism, and have no tremors about it. 


And now a word about Laissez-faire Democracy, a system 
in which, while a popularly-elected Parliament guards life 
and property from violence, each may advance himself by in- 
telligent self-interest, buying in the cheapest market and 
selling in the dearest market. Laissez-faire Democracy is, of 
course, only a memory now. It ended, for example, when I 
couldn’t step over into the U.S.A. and buy myself a used 
car; when the Trade Unions established union wages; when 
governments instituted salary schedules and minima for 
teachers; when farmers were paid not to produce hogs (or 
wheat) ; when firms with unlimited capital could undersell 
the small man and offset their losses by driving him off his 
corner. 


Nevertheless, it was while it lasted an authentic phase of 
Political Democracy—I suppose the first phase. In Britain 
and North America, at least, legislative bodies have been 
elected, and headed by responsible ministers; voting has been 
by ballot and (in the main) without menace or duress. The 
armed forces and police of the state have been obedient to 
the orders of the democratically-elected governments; and— 
if we except such monstrosities as Al Capone—the only armed 
forces have been those of the state. 


The machinery of Political Democracy is there. Let us 
not be in too great a hurry to say that it has failed. We lack 
above all things a true historic perspective when we babble 
about the failure of Democracy. Let us resort for a moment 
to the familiar device of the time-line. Let us take this room 
as the here and now, and Calgary as the birth of Father 
Abraham, say 1700 B.C. South beyond Calgary we have the 
long dark trail of man’s evolution, and we may suppose that 
Cape Horn marks the spot where he came down out of the 
trees. Follow the trail from Calgary; Calgary—1700 B.C. 
Birth of Father Abraham. 





CNR o pe ls Founding of Rome. 
Red Deer Early Christian Church. 
Wetaskiwin ............ Norman Conquest of England. 


Tigi Sd Spanish Armada. 
8 miles south of Whyte 
Ave., Edmonton ......... First Reform Bill 1832. 
Whyte Avente ............Beginning of Free Compulsory educa- 
tion in England. 

That’s a rough approximation, but surely it makes my 
point, that Political Democracy, with its indispensable part- 
ner Education-of-all-the-people, is among the youngest of all 
the institutions which have shaped our World of 1941. In- 
dustry and Commerce, Monarchy and Landed Nobility, or- 
ganized religion, Military conquest—to name a few—are in- 
stitutions far older than Political Democracy, far more re- 
sponsible for what is good and what is bad in our world of 
1941. What we may thank Political Democracy for is this: 
that through Education and through political discussion it 
has so sensitized our intelligence that we feel and resent 
the mismanagement of human affairs, the misuse of human 
industry and the miscarriage of human hopes. For the grand, 
cardinal fact that we are not dumb, driven, uncomprehending 
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Heil-Hitler robots, let us devoutly thank Political Democ- 
racy—and go forward from here. 

But first let me gather up the nomenclature of the subject 
as I see it. We are citizens of a Commonwealth; if you object 
to the implications of that word Common-wealth listen to any 
Canadian war-song or to any speech in aid of a war-fund 
drive. Our Common-wealth is governed by authority from us 
citizens; the form of that government is Political Democracy. 
The benefits we expect from that government are Social 
Justice and Economic Justice; meaning by the first that all 
persons shall be held in respect and esteem for valid ethical 
reasons in proportion to their merit; and meaning by the 
second that opportunity shall be made for every person to 
maintain life and self-respect within the law. 

Social Justice and Economic Justice are aspirations in an 
everlasting process of becoming. You and I have only to look 
into ourselves, into our newspapers, into our knowledge of 
genetics to realize that absolute Social and Economic Justice 
are milleniums ahead of us. Any new group of genes and 
chromosomes in a wedding of man and maid may rock the 
word ... Thus came Hitler; thus will come other men of Asia, 
or Africa, or America, to break the moulds of security and 
tradition; and thus in every village community the world 
over will come little people who don’t conform to the social 
pattern, and try to reshape it to their liking; giving their 
neighbors a bad headache in the process. 

However, we have one life to live; and we have an 
intimate interest in the lives of our children; and we have 
a divine urge to see human affairs run decently and in good 
order. Naturally therefore, we are impatient because Politi- 
cal Democracy brings too little Social and Economic Justice, 
and brings that little too slowly. 

To be explicit: Political Democracy has not abolished un- 
employment. When our social system was threatened by 
Hitler, our elected leaders raised money overnight and their 
only question was: What shall we use for tanks, planes, 
trucks and equipment? When our social system was threat- 
ened by the creeping gangrene of technological unemploy- 
ment, our elected leaders raised merely their hands, and 
their only question was: ‘“‘What shall we use for money?”— 
As though that ended all argument. 

To be explicit again: Political Democracy has not given 
full scope to modern productive capacity in terms of good 
homes and good living. In Canada, as in England and the 
U.S.A., ragged children, empty cupboards and dreary homes 
have continued to be mocked by bulging warehouses and idle 
mills. The bookkeeping is all “hay-wire”, and from time to 
time millions must tighten their belts while the bookkeeping 
is unsnarled and losses are written off. “Losses” of what? 
Nobody quite knows. 

We could go on indefinitely with indictments against our 
Political Democracy; but we do not make the error of point- 
ing with envy to other forms of government which do things 
better. There are none. Fascism? We have seen how Fascism 
sidestepped the problems of unemployment and surplus pro- 
duction by plunging first into war-industries, then into war, 
and already in the case of Italy—into complete humiliating 
rout. Communism? Here we speak with less illumination 
from recent events; but there is evidence that this form of 
Dictatorship cannot release anything like the spiritual and 
intellectual forces which Churchill has evoked in the Britain 
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of today. The Kremlin trials, and the repressive philosophy 
behind them, appear to destroy other things besides opposi- 
tion. 

Our problem, therefore, is “How to do a better job with 
Political Democracy so that Social Justice and Economic 
Justice may more completely and more speedily permeate our 
Commonwealth.” G. K. Chesterton says somewhere: “The 
true idealist and the real realist have at least the love of 
action in common. The practical politician thrives by offering 
practical objections to any action.” Perhaps he had something 
there. At all events we have learned by experience that in- 
action (no matter how completely justified by theory) is not 
even “playing safe”, since a Hitler may crash in upon our 
lives from a faraway continent and overthrow our economic 
balance by sheer excess of activity. If we have the choice of 
acting or being acted upon, we are more likely to please our- 
selves at least by acting. 

How to get action in a Political Democracy? I do not 
wish to short-circuit the discussion by answering all the 
questions which have baffled the statesmen of our time, even 
if I could. But I put forward briefly these suggestions: 

1. Let the school, the press and the radio have time to 

sharpen the wits of the electorate. 

2. Let us clear away confusion in our minds and in the 
popular mind, by calling these political concepts, as I 
have here tried to do, by their distinctive and appro- 
priate names. 

8. Let us inject more strongly into our political discus- 
sion the principle that inactive governments may be 
“fired” (by due electoral process) and others installed 
in their place. 

4. Let us watch the fences of Political Democracy—es- 
pecially freedom of speech; let us be sure that there is 
only one armed force in the country, and that force 
sworn to uphold the constitution. 


Now, as a basis for the ensuing discussion, I have been 
asked by the Executive to introduce the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, Canada and the Empire are at war in de- 
fence of Democracy; and 

WHEREAS, the conditions of war-time and of post-war 
readjustment are alike full of peril to democratic institu- 
tions; and 

WHEREAS, the essentials of Democracy are the subject 
of widespread confusion of thought; 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this A.G.M. favors the formu- 
lation of a creed of Political Democracy, the purposes of 
which shall be (1) to clarify discussion, (2) to organize the 
teachers of Alberta in active defence of our political institu- 
tions, and (3) to promote the greater efficiency of Political 
Democracy in the post-war world: 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this A.G.M. 
instructs the Executive to appoint a committee which shall 
prepare the creed ;* 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this A.G.M. 
authorizes the Executive to publish the said creed, or such 


amended form thereof as the Executive may adopt. 
d B. BATTLE AXE. 


*The following have been appointed to act on this committee: 
ie. A. J. H. Powell, Dr. C, Sansom, Dr. H. E. Smith and Mr. J. W. 
arnett. 
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HOME aad SCHOOL 


Editor: Dr. H. E. SMITH, College of Education, University of Alberta 








TEACHER LEADERSHIP 


UCH has been written of late about teacher leader- 
M ship in the community. Few teachers-in-training 

escape the injunction to prepare for community lead- 
ership, and much is said of teacher responsibility in carrying 
forward the banners of culture, ethical idealism and democ- 
racy. 

The more I think, of this problem the more convinced I 
become that the average teacher can experience community 
leadership only indirectly. This for at least four good reasons 
(1) He (she) doesn’t know enough about wheat farming, 
crop marketing, current events, Plato, vegetable canning, 
Bernard Shaw’s plays, hog raising, romantic poetry, and the 
like to lead anybody very far; (2) He hasn’t the maturity 
either in chronological age or in local residence to inspire 
confidence; (3) He hasn’t the time; and finally (4) The 
community doesn’t want to be led anyway. 

The solution of the community leadership problem seems 
to me to lie first in the organization of discussion and action 
groups, and second, in the release of local talent. 


Regarding the first it will be said that most communities 
are already over-burdened with clubs, societies, and associa- 
tions. One community in Alberta prides itself on having 
seventy organizations, and another on having over forty. 
With so many struggling for existence, administrative costs 
must be excessive and leadership must be spread very. thin. 
Why then should anyone advocate a home and school as- 
sociation? Two convincing reasons are at hand: 

(1) The school and the teacher are now too often isolat- 
ed from the main currents of community life. The school 
opens at nine, closes at four, and woe betide anyone who 
presumes to set foot in it out of school hours. He will pay 
for it. Far from being a community centre, the school is all 
too often a community mausoleum, the house of the dead. 

So also the teacher. One commentator has remarked that 
the average teacher appears a semi-mythical creature, flitting 
to school in the morning and away again in the late after- 
noon, living the ivory-tower existence, detached and serene. 
He wears the crown of wisdom and the halo of light: but the 
wisdom is celestial and the light is cold. 

No teacher can afford in the interests of his own social 
and cultural development to remain aloof and isolated from 
the vital concerns of his community. 

(2) The second justification for a home and school 
association lies in the fact that such an association can 
readily encompass and include several of the already existing 
organizations. It may easily function as a co-ordinating 
agency for a diversity of club activities. In some Nova Scotia 
H. & S. associations a number of study and action groups 
are included or affiliated: Red Cross societies, Women’s 
Auxiliaries, Handicraft Guilds, Audubon societies, and a 
variety of such groups. There seems no logical reason why 
the school should not in this way focus numerous community 
interests. 

CO-OPERATION 


On the other hand, there seems no good reasons why in 
some communities an already existing organization should 
not “mother” a H. and S. For example, a U.F.W.A. might 
devote one meeting per month to strictly educational con- 
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cerns. Teachers would be there, men of the community would 
be invited, and the educational welfare of the community 
would, in some of its phases, be up for discussion. 

Mr. L. A. De Wolfe writes: “Since the Home and School 
is educational, it urges that we forget petty differences and 
jealousies; and that all work for the common good. It tries 
to fill the needs of the individual community. It welcomes and 
co-operates with all agencies working for the public wel- 
fare. It will assume leadership where no other organization 
exists; and it will co-operate in every way with existing 
organizations.’” 


WHAT SHOULD THE H. AND S. CLUB STUDY? 

The answer I think is anything; that is anything that has 
to do with the good and welfare of the people of the com- 
munity. The community in this sense may be large or small. 

Here are some problems that can be solved only by 
discussion and co-operation of all classes of people—problems 
of Relief, of Economics, of Soil Management, of Marketing, 
of Art as applied to life, of Psychology as applied to life, of 
Conservation of Natural Resources, of Commercialized 
Amusements, of Employment or Unemployment, of proper 
education for all instead of for the professional few. There 
are dozens of other community problems, vital to both men 
and women, crying for clarification. 

In Nova Scotia the office of Rural Education at Truro 
provides in the form of pamphlets and books a wealth of 
material on a great variety of topics. These are available 
to any Home and School association as gifts or loans. In 
Alberta the University Department of Extension is already 
doing an extensive and splendid work in making available 
study material on many topics. It is not too much to hope 
that as various forms of adult education develop in this 
province our Provincial Department of Education may 
undertake a parallel service. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Mr. L. A. De Wolfe, Dominion President of the National 
Federation of Home and School Associations, visited Edmon- 
ton on April 8th, and Calgary a few days later. He spoke 
to the College of Education students in the morning, to a 
group of educators at a noon luncheon, and to a well 
attended public meeting in the evening. The Garneau Home 
and School Association arranged for the evening meeting 
as the closing event of a year’s very successful activities. 
During the afternoon Mr. De Wolfe consulted with the 
Normal School staff, with the Director of the Department 
of Extension, and with the officials of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education. Altogether a very busy day and a de- 
lightful one for many of us. 

In default of space to report Mr. De Wolfe’s talks I 
shall confine myself to two questions and two answers. 
These are typical of the vitality and unconventionality of 
our president’s thinking: 

Question—What do you think of a teacher who allows 
pupils to leave their seats and even leave the room without 
permission? 

Answer—I think she should have her salary doubled! 
We need more such teachers, who will allow children to 
develop self control instead of becoming mere parrots and 
puppets. In real life we move without permission. Why 
shouldn’t we do so in school? 
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Question—I have a girl who is good in music, but can’t 
do geometry. What shall I do with her? 

Answer—Give her music—and the other arts and graces 
a musical person would enjoy. Whether music becomes her 
vocation or her avocation, it will bless her and those who 
associate with her. Handel probably could not do geometry, 
but that did not interfere with his musical ability. 

One may be permitted to imagine that rural education 
in Nova Scotia, of which Mr. De Wolfe is director, is neither 
stuffy, conventional nor lifeless. 





Ontario has just been celebrating in Toronto the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the Provincial Home and 
School Association. 





Similarly the Alberta Association has been holding its 
annual convention in Calgary on April 24th to 26th. Un- 
fortunately the Edmonton vicinity still lacks sufficient mem- 
bership to be entitled to send a delegate. The A.T.A. was 
fortunate in having Mr. L. A. Daniels, of Calgary, member 
of the executive, to convey the membership greetings. 





A Minute of Fun with 
Edmonton Normal Graduates 


Social Events Reporting 


Of course it’s the luncheon. We were to see hats and 
spring finery—-we DID—those of us who were present, and 
what is more, we had spring in our hearts when we dispersed 
—enough to last till our next meeting—now didn’t we? 


You see, we had to eat between convention sessions; so, 
Wednesday noon of Easter week, as we ate, we renewed 
Normal friendships. 

The hungry and punctual arrived at the specified time, 
12:15 and among the first were Dr. Lord and Dr. Dickie. 
The “first. comers” consequently became the receiving com- 
mittee for the rest. We were pleased to have Mr. Swift, now 
Principal of the Calgary Normal, with us. Soon Miss Hastie, 
Mr. Haverstock, Mr. Manning, Mr. Dunlop and our graduate 
staff member, Mr. Doucette, arrived to make our reunion 
a success. 

The lunch hour was delightfully informal, no head table, 
no speeches, except Ray’s. No one without something to say. 
Chatting continued so long that we found ourselves with 
but a, few minutes in which to get back to the Macdonald 
Hotel in time to hear Dr. Rugg. 

Graduates and staff as they sat around the tables: 
Mr. Swift, Gertrude Gray, Russell Patterson, Irene Bailey, 
Ralph Bailey, Mr. Manning, Mr. Haverstock, Jessamy 
Smith, Mary Panych, Shirley E. Fisher, Hugh McPherson, 
Chester Peel, Dr. Lord, Michael Tymchyshyn, Gwynth 
Jones, Bill Lay, A. M. Larson, Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Forbes, 
Clarence Welsh, Jean Irwin, Ken Porter, Irma Henderson, 
Mary Lambert, Miss Dickie, Joy Speer, Mona Casson, Mr. 
Dunlop, M. W. McDonnell, Joe McCallum, Maidie Smith, 
Sadie MacDonald, Ray Barson, Agnes Fleming, Nancy Best, 
Vivian Bellamy, Marie Louise Brugeyroux, Mary Elniski, 
Miss Hastie, Molly Kalancha, Christine Gereluk, Harold 
Anderson, S. I. Dineen, Wilbert Henry and Mr. Doucette. 





CLEMENT & WHITTAKER 
BARRISTERS and SOLICITORS 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


Suite 2, National Trust Building, Edmonton, Alberta 
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Smilz’n’ grins 

Betty Brinton, teaching near Mannville, is an enthusiastic 
supporter of our column. Her greatest wish is for a “look 
in” at others of Class ’40. ; 

During an enterprise of Wheat Miss B. (explaining 
how yeast works in making bread to a class of seven-year- 
olds): “Yeast is like a seed, you plant a tomato seed and 
you have a big plant soon with green leaves and tomatoes. 
Now Donnie, what do we get when we plant yeast in bread?” 

Donnie: “I know, lots more little yeast cakes.” 





Mr. H. Wiltse at Halkirk had fun out of preparations 
for a St. Patrick’s Day party. 

Mr. W. (proudly displaying models of piggies made in 
Miss Twomey’s art class and hravely sketching others): 
“Now, all draw pigs, too.” 

Jean: “Has a pig a, hump?” 

Mr. W.: (Leoking hurriedly at his models.) 

Barbara: “But Mr. Wiltse your back hasn’t a hump on 
i”, 

Mr. W. says he lowered his chest and a hump appeared 
in the appropriate place. Amid much Irish laughter a perfect 
piggy was then drawn. 

The ’Aware Abouts of Some E.N.S. Presidents 

By the way Jimmy Smith, new A.T.A. president, is a 
1931 graduate. 

’21-’22—-Mr. A. E. Rosborough, teacher of mathematics 
at Edmonton’s Strathcona High School. 

’22-’23—-Harold Panabaker, until last fall on Calgary’s 
staff—on leave, now educational organizer in Alberta for 
Canadian Legion War Services, Inc. 

’29—Wilf. Gallimore, Lieutenant with Southern Alberta 
Regiment, at Nanaimo, B.C. 

’30—Vianny Jolly, possibly on staff of the Jesuit College 
in Ottawa. 

*31—John Grodeland hopes he has his B.A. by now as 
he took his last year toward it this term—best of luck—- 
married? Yes. His wife was formerly Helen Norton. 

’32—-Bill McGrath, principal of a two-room school at 
Dicksonville, which is north of Peace River, will be marking 
papers this summer. 

’338—-Hedley Abbott taught at Wainwright. Now is in- 
structor in R.C.A.F., at Prince Albert. 

734-’35—Years of E.N.S. exile. 

’36—Alice Garrett, teaching on Edmonton staff at 
Queen’s Avenue School. 

’37—Beth Empey, has completed one year of her House- 
hold Ec. course, is now teaching at Airdrie till end of June. 

*39—Leslie Brown, teaching at Meeting Creek. 

’38—-Rob Coamb, teaching at Northville. Married? Yes, 
Mrs. Coambes was farmerly Muriel McRae. 

’40—Thomas Demko, teaching at Ispas. 

Kindly send jnformaton regarding other presidents, 
secretaries and treasurers. It will be filed and used in later 
issues. 


Matrimonial News 
Pearl Zaharichuk, Class ’37, is now Mrs. L. W. Kunelius. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Kunelius are teaching in the Willingdon 
High School. 
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A page devoted to accounts of organized procedures 
for teaching democratic citizenship through student 
organizations and activities. The examples are from 


Alberta schools, 
Edited by 


L. W. KUNELIUS, B.Sc., Willingdon 
+ + 


HIS is a new section in our magazine. It is intended here 
Ty to give reports of what teachers in individual schools 

are doing to supplement their classrom teaching of 
Democracy and Citizenship through the agency of co- 
curricular activities. If your school has carried out or is 
working on some significant school or community enterprise, 
write us an account of it, or better still, have the students 
report it. Other teachers and other schools would be glad 
to hear about it. Tell us how it was organized and carried 
out (planned and executed) and give us an evaluation of its 
results. We should be pleased if you would point out what 
principles of democratic citizenship the enterprise particular- 
ly served to impress. 

a * * 


Our first article is a report of a scheme of student union 
organization worked out in Willingdon school in the school 
term 1939-40. It is) written by one of the students. 





Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


A report on the organization of the Willingdon Students’ 
Union, written by Nick Onyschuk 


OU will agree with me that we are living in a world 
Y of reality, not of magic, and since it is so, it is evident 

that nothing will improve our surroundings or our 
life as a whole if we do not take steps to make those improve- 
ments. And to be sure, mere thinking about getting things 
done will never do: it is action that is wanted, it is the 
“getting down to brass tacks’’. 


All about you there are always items left undone, some 
improvement and various necessary changes to be made 
in order to progress. And that is what the Willingdon High 
School and Grade IX Students hiwe initiated—a change. 
Without doubt it is an improvement’to their school life, for 
they drew up a comprehensive form of student government. 

It was first suggested by our Principal that instead of 
carrying on as previously by organizing a Literary Society 
similar to last year’s, we work out our own form of student 
organization. This, it was pointed out, would provide us with 
a fuller educational experience in the task of student govern- 
ment and in the study of the meaning of government in gen- 
eral. We were given considerable freedom in our planning. 
The question was taken up for study and discussions followed 
in the English, Social Studies and Sociology classes. Questions 
arose, discussion followed and eventually some actually 
bright ideas came to light. Finally with the help of our Prin- 
cipal and Staff, a plan of organization was decided upon and 
a general meeting of all students was called. 

[In their discussions, the Sociology class had decided that 
a Students’ Union must have a set of aims or objectives— 


- some goal to reach. The following are the aims, purposes, 


and objectives contributed by class members and which were 
recommended for our Student Organization. 
1. To help make schoo! life more enjoyable for all. 
2. To foster a co-operative spirit in the school commun- 
ity. 
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3. To bring together for discussion and participation 
all those interested in the same activity. 
4. To help students equip themselves socially as well 
as educationally. 
5. To bring about a better understanding between 
students and teachers. 
6. To help students understand and practice self-govern- 
ment. 
To have students assume some of the responsibility 
and work carried by the teachers. 


= 


The next task to be faced was the selection of depart- 
ments for our student Government. But first we reviewed the 
executive departments in our Federal Cabinet. A Committee 
was appointed to make recommendations for desirable de- 
partments. The following departments were finally accepted, 
each to be headed by a Cabinet Minister: 

. A President of the Council. 

Department of Secretarial Affairs. 

Department of Finance. 

Department of Education and Public Information. 
Department of Social Affairs. 

Department of Mutual Interests. 

Department of Girls’ Athletics. 

Department of Boys’ Athletics. 


Later at a meeting of the Students’ Parliament a De- 
partment of Literary Programs was added. 


SAI ATP wy 


During a number of Sociology class periods, three forms 
of government were discussed. From the following we were 
to choose one as our model: 

1. Authoritarian-——in which the principal would have 
most of the power. 

2. Independent—in which the students would carry 
on the work by themselves. 

38. Co-operative—in which the powers and work would 
be divided among the Principal, Staff and pupils. 


Later, at an organization meeting, the vote of the stu- 
dents showed them in favour of the co-operative form of 
government. 


Our next big question was: How are we to choose the 
necessary officers? Our Principal told us about the methods 
used in the University of Alberta and the Edmonton Normal 
School. After much discussion, we adopted the following 
policy for recommendation. Each party was to hold a meeting 
of its own to decide upon a party name, to choose its can- 
didates, and to plan its election campaign. Voting was to be 
done by secret ballot and conducted after the manner of the 
Dominion elections. 


After a discussion of student activities of years past, 
a committee drew up a list of activities which might be 
desirable during the coming year. The following are the 
activities as recommended by it: 
1. Literary programs (usually preceded by a student 
meeting). 
2. Athletics— 
Field and Track. 
Softball. 
Hockey. 
3. Educational Affairs— 
School Paper. 
Guest Speakers. 
Dramatics. 
Debates. 
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4. Social Evenings— 
Dancing, parties, games. 
Skating. 
Sleigh riding. 

5. Hobby Clubs— 
Mutual Interest Clubs which might be 
desired by the students, e.g. Photog- 
raphy, Dramatics. 

6. Picture Shows— 
a means of raising money for Student 
Union Activities and providing educa- 
tional entertainment. Films were to be 
obtained from the Department of Edu- 
cation. The pupils were to use the pro- 
jector belonging to the school. 


This plan of activity was to be by no means final, but 
was just a starting point. 


The above proceedings have been discussed during 
class periods. Our Principal now called a meeting of all 
the students to acquaint them with the proposed plans. At 
this meeting one pupil pointed out the aims, purposes: and 
objectives of a Studens’ Union; another discussed the dif- 
ferent forms of government, i.e. the authoritarian, the inde- 
pendent, and the co-operative; a third reviewed the desirable 
forms of student activities; a fourth summarized the exec- 
utive departments in a student government, and a fifth re- 
ported on methods of electing officers for the executive body. 

Just as we expected, the meeting at the beginning was 
rather dull, the pupils rather hesitant in their manner 
of carrying on discussions. But once well on its way, the 
meeting progressed well and ideas did start “popping in’. 
Suggestions were brought in, and after motions ‘were 
made they were either carried or rejected. 

As agreed upon, the High School Student group along 
with the Grade IX’s was evenly divided into groups. Each 
group chose its candidates for offices, chose a party name, 
and drew up plans for an election campaign. The time for 
campaigning was short and although both groups “‘boosted” 
their own candidates, it was with the understanding that 
on the day of election, party names and party prejudices 
were to be dropped and then “‘may the best man win”. 


Now, with a year of work ahead of us, both in the 
school and out, we start work with a new zeal for do we not 
have a new and almost-our-own idea to work out? 

Dear Reader, no doubti you will say, “This sounds 
rather small.”’ But don’t judge too harshly, for small though 
it may seem, to us it is a new venture. And though we are as 
yet inexperienced in this new adventure: we take pride in 
having made a start towards what we believe is something 
bigger and better. 


The presence of a sympathetic, emotionally mature adult 


in the classroom is a requisite for mental hygiene in children. 
—Paul Witty. 


Will rent 6-room furnished bungalow, fully modern, during 


all or part of July, August, to responsible and reliable 
party. 336 4th Avenue N.E., Calgary. 







INSPECTOR’S REPORTS 

1 report, 25 copies $1.25 1 report, 50 copies $1.50 

2 reports, 25 copies $2.25 2 reports, 50 copies $275 
WATTS MULTIGRAPHING CO. 


203 Williamson Building, Edmonton, Alberta 
Phone 22413—Residence Phone 22431 


Teachers’ Helps 


T. C. SEGSWORTH, Lethbridge 


The James Publishing Co., Belleville, Ont., publishes re- 
prints of Ontario exams and carries a full line of transla- 
tions, sclutions, etc. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., 5th Avenue and 18th Street, New 
York, N.Y., publishers of “‘College Outline Series.” A 
splendid series of books, summarizing Chemistry, Psychology, 
Sociology, Statistics, etc. They also buy and sell used books. 
Every teacher should have a copy of Catalogue 90 aid T-6. 

The C.-0.-S. is most helpful to any teacher preparing for 
a University Examination or a Normal School exam. Their 
outline History of Education is splendid. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING VALENCE 


Bryan Valence Blocks, $1.00. Porter Chemical Co., - 


Hagerstown, Md., U.S.A. 

These blocks consist of over 100 differently shaped 
pieces of cardboard, representing the nine common chemical 
elements and radicals. Each piece is lettered with the name, 
symbol and atomic weight of the atom or radical it repre- 
sents. 

The pieces are colored, red indicating a non-metal, blue a 
metal. The valence is represented by arms extending from 
each block. These are marked + or — and the pieces inter- 
lock, forming molecules, in a manner not unlike a jig-saw 
puzzle. 

The pieces are shaded to represent the degree of activity 
of each element or radical. Positive ions are circular in shape 
and negative ions are rectangular. 

I have followed this system of teaching valence in my 
class for years using blackboard diagrams rather than fitted 
blocks. This same method is suggested in Carpenter & Carle- 
ton’s Handbook. 


I think it would be a dollar well spent to invest in this 
set. 


THE 4.7.A. LIBRARY 


The following books have recently been added to the 
A.T.A. Library: 


Creative Youth by Hughes Mearns. 

The Problem Teacher by A. S. Neill. 

The Reconstruction of World Trade by J. B. Condliffe. 

Guidance by the Classroom Teacher by Cox, Carr, and 
Duff. ' 

Men and Volts (The Story of General Electric) by J. W. 
Hammond. 

Music in the Junior High School by Beattie, McConathy, 
and Morgan. 

The Calculus for Beginners by J. W. Mercer. 

Fusion Mathematics by Freilich, McCormach, and Shan- 
holt. 

A Diagnostic Survey of the Answers to the Mathematics 
Survey Test of June 1940, by W. E. Kostash. 

Babes in the Darkling Wood by H. G. Wells. 

Democracy Up-to-Date by Sir Stafford Cripps. 
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The Home Economist in National Defense 
Plays Important Role in U.S. Program 


Elizabeth Bache Sketches All-out 
National Campaign That Puts 
Home Economists on Spot 


The home economist in the United 
States will play an important role in na- 
tional defense, both on the military and 
on the home front. A woman nutritionist, 
Miss Mary Barber, is advising the Army 
in meal planning and proper cookery. 
The Navy has drafted another excellent- 
ly equipped person, Mrs. Mary De Garmo 
Bryan to set up its dietary plans. But it 
is in the home defense field that the 
large recruiting of home economists and 
nutritionists is taking place, for sud- 
denly, it has been discovered, that a 
knowledge of food values is important 
to total defense. So the word has gone 
out from Washington to all states, and 
from the states to the communities, large 
and small, to organize community nutri- 
tion councils. 


The result has been that in the 
United States, the home economist and 
nutritionist have come into their own. 
Like Jan Struthers, in her delightful 
book Mrs Miniver, we wish it didn’t 
take a terrible world war to make people 
realize what you and I and many. other 
people have known for some time, that 
food has a direct relationship to health 
and that widespread education on this 
subject is one of the real needs of our 
times. Malnutrition, our research ex- 
perts inform us, is most common among 
the poor, but they also state that rich 
and.-poor alike often fail in achieving 
health because they do not know how 
to select the right foods or how to pre- 
pare these foods so as to get the great- 
est nutritive values from them. 


Who serves on a community nutrition 
council, you may ask? The answer is 
that it draws its members from home 
economics teachers, hospital dietitians, 
health representatives of various local 
organizations concerned with nutrition, 
and from others in the community in- 
terested in nutrition and consumer prob- 
lems. The Nutrition Council functions 
as a separate unit but is represented 
on the Community Health Council. To 
each nutrition council has been assigned 
the task of discovering the nutrition 
needs of the community and thinking 
through how these needs can be met. 
Community nutrition programmes, how- 
ever, will differ because our cities and 
towns differ. The needs of no two are 
the same. In some communities hot 
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A Few Words About 
Our Guest Writer 
.. « Elizabeth Bache 


Miss Bache is well known to many 
home economics teachers in Alberta, 
having conducted their 1940 summer 
session at Calgary. An authority and a 
leader in her chosen field as well as in 
the field of general education, Miss 
Bache is Home Econemics Consultant to 
the New Rochelle Public School and Dis- 
trict Leader of Home Economics in 
Westchester County, New York. Added 
to these responsibilities, she has assumed 
the chairmanship of her local Nutrition 
Council. We appreciate the interest Miss 
Bache has shown in taking time out to 
write this timely article for the home 
economics page of The A.T.A. Magazine, 





lunches have been instituted in schools 
by nutrition councils; in others special 
guidance of pupils in selecting their 
lunches in school cafeterias is being 
given, while still others are inaugurating 
garden programmes, conducting forums 
on nutrition or setting up special classes 
for housewives and others who are 
interested in marketing and food 
selection. 


The integrating of home economics 
with the life and well being of the com- 
munity offers an example of the way the 
defense programme is sending its roots 
down into local communities and knit- 
ting together community groups and or- 
ganizations into an effective teamwork 
unit, which promises well for the diffi- 
cult days ahead. 


Constantly looking backward doesn’t 
help us forward. 
ie % 


The whole student and not just the 
part above ‘the neck is admitted to 


school. 
+ & & 


Proceed on the theory that every girl 
wants to be popular and you have just 
about solved the problem of adjusting 


irls. 
- * * + 


The biggest, tallest figure in the field 
of education and social welfare will ever 
be the child. If we can deal constructive- 
ly with him the problems of adult life 
will lose most of their terror. 


We Chart Our Course 


This page is for the discussion of pro- 
blems and exchange of ideas. It can 
serve a useful purpose only if you co- 
operate by sending in material which 
you think will be helpful to others. If 
you have problems to discuss, sugges- 
tions to make, plans or ideas that have 
worked for you, send them along to 
the home economics page editor and help 
to build a page that will click. 


Page Mr. de Mille 


Home economics teachers at the 
Easter Convention enjoyed an interest- 
ing morning when Miss Lorine Torger- 
sen, of Edmonton, showed a technicolor 
movie of her Grade IX students at work 
in the home centre at King Edward 
School. The picture showed what had 
formerly been an ordinary classroom, 
transformed into an attractive and color- 
ful setting for homemaking activities 
that were real experiences in the lives 
of these young students. From a quarter 
to nine when Mary and Joe, underweight 
children from Grade I, arrived to receive 
their tomato juice and codliver oil from 
the class dietition, until it was time 
for the hostess to bid her family good- 
bye, there was complete absorption in 
the planned activities of the family 
group, as well as skill and intelligence 
in meeting emergencies. 

The picture served to emphasize the 
convention theme—that learning comes 
through effective pupil activities—pupil 
doing rather than teacher doing. 


ADD THESE TO YOUR BOOKSHELF 


“Food for Health in Peace and War.” 
Canadian Medical Association, 184 Col- 
lege Street, Toronto. Free. “Stretching 
the Food Dollar.” Household Finance 
Corp., 80 Richmond Street, Toronto, 3c. 
“Diets to Fit the Family Income,” U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Farm Bulletin No. 
1757, 5c. “Eat the Right Food,” U.S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, 5c. Order 
the last two from Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 


The home is the primary social unit 
upon which our entire life in its indivi- 
dual and its social aspects rest. 

e+ © 


Home economics teaches that wise 
consumption of goods and services makes 
possible a nea a of living. 

+ 


Make a date for summer session. 
+ 


MORAL: Learn to Sew 
Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board, 
To get her poor daughter a dress, 
When she got there, the cupboard was 
bare, 
And so was her daughter, I guess. 
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The Ann Arbor Convention 


July 6 - 12, 1941 


T the last Annual General Meeting, after hearing Dr 
A Harold Rugg’s talk on the International Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship to be held at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, July 6-12, 1941, the following resolution 
was passed unanimously: 


BE IT RESOLVED, that, this Annual General Meeting 
go on record as favouring that the greatest possible number 
of Alberta Teachers attend the International Conference, 
New Education Fellowship, and instruct the Executive to 
act as a central body to bring together those who would wish 
to attend and make arrangements whereby such teachers 
might arrange co-operative transportation: 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: that each delegate 
to this Annual General Meeting carry back to his Local or 
Sub-local the message delivered by Dr. Rugg with regard to 
the International Conference, New Education Fellowship, to 
be held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 6th-12th, 1941.; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: that Locals be en- 
couraged to have representation and in some part to defray 
the expenses of such representation. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: that all locals be 
immediately sent a copy of this resolution. 


Steps are being taken by the Executive to obtain full 
particulars regarding routes, costs, etc. The following letter 
from Mr. Frederick L. Redefer in relation to the conference 
should be of value to any members of the A.T.A. who have 
ideas of attending the conference. A folder giving inform- 
ation will be sent on request by the General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the A.T.A. 


THE “EYES” HAVE 
iT! 


Teachers Everywhere 
Using Visual Instruction 
Commend this Modern Method 


of Instruction and Learning. 


Purchase equipment now 


before prices go up. 


New Education Fellowship, 
Progressive Education Association 
United States Section 
221 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Mr. John W. Barnett, 


Alberta Teachers’ Asociation, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


My dear Mr. Barnett: 


The New Education Fellowship invites the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association to send a delegation to the eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of the New Education Fellowship, which 
will meet in Ann Arbor: Michigan, July 6-12 this summer. 

While Dr. Rugg is with you, I hope the Executive Com- 
mittee can meet with him to discuss how a large group of 
Canadian teachers from your province can be in attendance 
at this meeting. 

Assistant Superintendent A. R. Davidson of Windsor, On- 
tario, is making arrangements to house a number of Cana- 
dians in Windsor, to register them for the conference there, 
and to take them by automobile and bus to the meetings in 
Ann Arbor each day. In this way Canadian money will stay in 
Canada, and delegates will have little difficulty with the Can- 
adian laws about travel in the United States. I believe Mr. 
Davidson will have a number of free accommodations for 
those teachers who would like to attend the conference but 
who cannot swing it financially. Will you correspond with 
Mr. Davidson about this. 

I am wondering whether I can call on the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association to help in one other way with this conference. 
Since you have been our major group with whom we have 
had contact in western Canada, would you undertake the re- 
sponsibility of reaching the individuals and groups in western 
Canada—Vancouver, Victoria, and the like—and interesting 
them in the conference. Would you use some of the an- 
nouncements which I have sent you under separate cover for 
distribution to them. Would you also undertake to contact 
the education groups in Saskatchewan and inform them of 
the conference. I will need your help in bringing to the meet- 
ing a number of groups from western Canada. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Sgd. FRED REDEFER, 
Secretary, Progressive Education Association. 


SUMMER COURSES 
Sponsored by 


DEPARTMENT OF 
EXTENSION 


University Week for 
FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 
June 4 - 11 
Refresher Course in 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
June 15 - 18 inclusive 
Alberta School of 
COMMUNITY LIFE AT OLDS 
July 3 - 12 inclusive 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
August 1 - 30 


For Further Particulars, address 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, EDMONTON 
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The A.T.A. Magazine 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


Dear Fellow Member: 

You may have noticed from the last Financial Statements 
for the year ended February 28th last, that there was a 
loss on the year’s operations on The A.T.A. Magazine of 
$368.15. This ic the first time for many years that the 
magazine has operated on a loss, which loss is undoubtedly 
due to the following causes: 

1. The price of paper and the costs of printing have 
increased materially since the outbreak of the War; 

2. The circulation has increased without any material 
or corresponding increase in income. (In publications, as a 
general rule, the subscription price does not nearly pay for 
printing plus costs of administration; so that an increase in 
circulation without a corresponding rise in the rates of ad- 
vertising space means a net decrease in income.) 

8. Our agent in Toronto, who was responsible for secur- 
ing national advertising (always allocated in Eastern Can- 
ada), was called away on short notice to take a responsible 
post in the Air Force, and it has not been possible yet to 
replace him. 

The question then arises: “How can this deficit be made 
up and the Magazine placed on its feet in this regard?” 


The answer is: we must depend on local advertising, that 
is, advertising from business concerns with headquarters 
located in Alberta cities and towns. Experience proves that 
a little backing from our members would assure success. 
Business men are very: susceptible to suggestions from their 
customers; just a hint to the manager of a concern from a 
few of his teacher customers that a little reciprocation would 
be appreciated, would be good business for both. As a matter 


of fact, teachers are justified in interpreting the idea of 
certain business firms that they can get plenty of teacher 
customers and yet ignore entirely or almost entirely the 
advertising columns of our official organ, is to say the least 
an imposition, if not the manifestation of contempt towards 
the teacher body. Quite a number of these selfsame firms 
(insurance companies, for instance, and certain departmen- 
tal stores), are ready enough to get after teacher business, 
judging by the large proportion of them who make unsuccess- 
ful request for a copy of our mailing list. The point is, they 
want evidently to do their business with teachers “on the 
cheap.” And the unflattering thing (to teachers) is that 
they have been able to “get away” with it too easily. 


Therefore, the following resolution was passed unani- 
mously at the last Annual General Meeting of: the A.T.A.: 


WHEREAS the financial position of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine could be greatly improved if new advertisers were 
secured and the present advertisers encouraged to continue 
advertising; and 

WHEREAS the teachers could do a great deal towards 
encouraging old advertisers and securing new advertisers by 
asking firms from whom they make purchases whether they 
do advertise or by telling them that they have seen their 
advertisements in the Magazine; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that this meeting 
urge teachers to do all in their power to help The A.T.A. 
Magazine by the methods above suggested. 


Why not, whenever you send in an order to: a school 
supply house; a scientific equipment house, an insurance 
company; a departmental store; a mail order house; an hotel, 
give the management a hint to advertise in The A.T.A. 
Magazine? Stickers will be provided later to be put on 





Tear off and attach one of these slips when you write to a tradesman, insurance company, school supply house or 
when you visit a hotel, or when you pay an account, or where it can be seen by a prospective advertiser. 
Mention The A.T.A. Magazine when making purchases. Patrons often state that The A.T.A. Magazine is never 


mentioned by their customers. 


Co-operate in making our Magazine a Financial Asset. 


| 


THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE 

Is the property of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 

WHY NOT reciprocate with CUSTOMERS 


| 
ADVERTISE IN THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE I 
It will bring results ! 
Circulation over 7,000. One hundred per cent 
coverage of Alberta Teachers, of most School 
Trustees and others. 
Send for Rate Card. 
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letter heads, paid accounts and other communications. In 
the meantime, until the stickers are printed, just a short 
note might be written on such communications in the form 
of a postscript, similar to the following: 

“To the Manager: The A.T.A. Magazine is the property 
of the Alberta teachers. Why not reciprocate and give your 
customers a little business by advertising in The A.T.A. 
Magazine? Circulation over 7,000. Advertising rate card 
obtainable from the Alberta Teachers’ Association, Imperial 
Bank Building, Edmonton.” 

Yours sincerely, 


JOHN W. BARNETT. 


TO EXECUTIVE COUNCILS OF LOCALS 

Have you yet taken any steps to arrange for Negotiation 
Committees to serve the staff of the respective Town, 
Village, Consolidated School Districts which are located in 
the area of your Local? This work is of very pressing im- 
portance and should be proceeded with immediately. 
Collective agreements in conformity with the recent amend- 
ments to The School Act, should be completed before mid- 
summer. 
TO PRINCIPALS OF TOWN, VILLAGE AND CONSOLI- 

DATED SCHOOL DISTRICTS (NOT INCLUDED 
IN SCHOOL DIVISIONS) 

The School Act now provides that it shall be the duty 

of every board of trustees of a school district with a graded 
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school, to compile and adopt a schedule of salaries for its 
teachers. Statutory provision is also made for penalties in 
case an employer (school board, for example), refuses to 
bargain collectively, or discriminates or intimidates or other- 
wise restrains or seeks to restrain any employee (a teacher, 
member of a negotiating committee, for example), from 
functioning as a representative of the employees. 

Have you yet called a meeting of the members of your 
staff and made arrangements for negotiations with your 
school board to be entered upon for a schedule of salaries? 
If not, you and your staff are not living up to what the 
Government of your profession (by Annual General Meet- 
ing) has ruled to be your professional duty. 

It is suggested that your staff should contact the Exec- 
utive Council of your Divisional Local and notify the latter 
with respect to the decision of your staff (in meeting as- 
sembled}, as to who are to be your appointed negotiating 
committee. (N.B. They must be elected by vote at a meet- 
ing where the majority of the staff are present.) 

There is nothing to prevent the staff from electing as 
their negotiating committee any of the following: 

(a) All the members of the staff. 

(b) Certain members of the staff. 

(c) One or more of the members of the staff 
plus other party or parties (for example a member 

or members of the negotiating committee of your 

Divisional Local). 

(d) The salary negotiating committee of your 

Divisional Local, in whole or part thereof. 
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ALSO OPERATING 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


Rates from $1.25—Weekly and Monthly Rates 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE — — 


New, bright and cheerful—Thoroughly modern — showers and tubs—Dining Room, 
oe Library and Gymnasium. Standard rates of University Residence. Opposite the Medi- 
cal Building. 


Grom the Publishers 
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Goodfellow, Raymond C. THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BUSINESS TRAINING. 1940. The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto. $2.00. 515 pages. 

This profusely illustrated and well-bound book is for 
students in the Intermediate Grades. The material is such 
that emphasis is placed on business training for personal 
use rather than for its vocational value and the aim of the 
text is to train students for life’s situations. Students in 
commercial classes will enjoy this book. 

Jerome, Captain J. P. CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 1940. 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 107 pages. $1.00. 

This book gives a course in Visual Aviation Instruction. 
In his foreword the author states: “I have tried to draw a 
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mental picture of ‘How to Fly a Modern Airplane’ in simple 
language that anyone can readily understand. A pupil will 
save countless hours of dual flying and avoid most of the 
usual errors that slow up a pupil, if he will read and study 
this work carefully, making certain that he has a complete 
and thorough understanding of every word.’ Illustrated. 


Lindal, W. J. TWO WAYS OF LIFE, FREEDOM OR 
TYRANNY. 1940. The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 154 pages. 
$1.75. 

Organized society in Germany, Russia, Japan and Italy 
is examined and contrasted with that which exists in the rest 
of the world. In Part I the author discusses the techniques 
which have been adopted in the four totalitarian states and 
in Part II he traces the struggle to find the proper balance 
between the freedom of the individual and the authority of 
the state. 


The A.T.A. Magazine 
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No 52 
IMPORTANT SPECIAL NOTICE 


The exigencies of war-service training have made it 
necessary to remove the summer-school courses in Home 
Economics and in General Shop and Shop Subjects from the 
Calgary to the Edmonton Summer School. These courses 
were formerly offered in the Provincial Institute of Tech- 
nology and Art, Calgary, and were offered last year in the 
Western Canada High School, Calgary. This year they will 
be offered in Edmonton at the Technical High School. All 
communications regarding enrolments and other matters 
relating to these courses should be addressed to the office of 
the Supervisor of Schools, Department of Education, Edmon- 
ton. 

The numbered courses listed on page 44 of the Summer 
School Announcement will be offered at the Western Can- 
ada High School, Calgary, as they were last year. These 
include courses in Art, Music, Dramatics, Commercia! Sub- 
jects, Health and Physical Education and the Alberta 
Activity Programme for Division II. 

CALGARY SUMMER-SCHOOL STAFF 

Director—W. H. Swift, M.A., B. Educ., Principal of the 
Calgary Normal School. 

Instructors in Art—Miss K. Martin, Hillhurst Junior High 
School, Calgary. 

Instructors in Commercial Subjects—Miss Patricia Parker, 
Alexandra High School, Medicine Hat; and Mr. Ralph 
Barnett, Western Canada High School, Calgary. 

Instructors in Dramatics—Mr. Leonard Freyman, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Marian Gimby, 
Eastwood High School, Edmonton; Miss Isabelle Ken- 
nedy, Calgary. 

Instructors in Health and Physical Education—Mr. Stuart 
Bird, Supervisor of Physical Education, Edmonton; Mr. 
B. P. Nelson, Gleichen; and Mrs. Lunam, Calgary. 

Instructors in Music—Miss Janet MclIlvena, L.R.S.M., 
A.T.C.M., Supervisor of Music, Lethbridge; Miss Mary 
Jackson, A.T.C.M., Wrentham; and Mr. Irvine H. 
Graham, Normal School, Calgary. 

Other instructors will be appointed from the staff of 
the Calgary Normal School and Normal Practice Schools. 

EDMONTON SUMMER SCHOOL STAFF 

Director—G. F. Manning, M.A., Normal School, Edmonton. 

Assistant Director—M. J. Hilton, Principal of the Technical 
High School, Edmonton. 


Guest Instructors 

The teachers of Alberta will enjoy this year an oppor- 
tunity for summer-school work that is unexcelled in Canada. 
The basic courses have been reorganized to bear more di- 
rectly on procedures and problems of the revised school 
programmes, with less use of the lecture method and more 
use of group discussion. The guest instructors are distin- 
guished experts, and the number of these is larger than it 
has ever before been our good fortune to secure. Having 
brought the East and Mid-West almost to the mountains, the 
Department of Education feels sure that a large number of 
teachers, both rural and urban, will plan to take full ad- 
vantage of the 1941 Summer School. 


May, 1941 


Dr. Lester Dix, Professor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and formerly Principal of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College. Dr. Dix will lecture 
on the principles of present-day education to teachers en- 
rolled for all ef the workshop courses, and for the courses 
on the Alberta Activity Programme and the School and 
Community. He will also be a consultant for the work- 
shop courses. 

. William Wilkins, Psychologist for the Shorewood Schools 
of Milwaukee. Dr. Wilkins is a specialist in Guidance and 
an outstanding teacher. He will direct the course on 
Guidance. 

Dr. John Wesley Bell, District Superintendent of High 
Schools, Chicago. Dr. Bell will lecture on “Education 60” 
at the University of Alberta. His course may be taken for 
graduate credit by those who meet the university require- 
ments; and it may also be taken for Departmental 
summer-school credit by those who are not eligible for 
university credit. 

Dr. W. G. Bennett, of the Universty of Toronto, a specialist 
in the field of commercial education. Dr. Bennett will 
lecture on the Curriculum and Teaching Procedures in 
Commercial Subjects, and will act as a consultant for 
teachers taking any of the courses on commercial 
subjects. 

Watson Thomsen, Department of Extension, University of 
Manitoba. Mr. Thomson will give the course on Democ- 
racy. 


D 
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Other Directors and Instructors 

Director of the Workshop Courses—G. K. Haverstock, Nor- 
mal School, Edmonton. 

Director of the Courses on the Alberta Activity Programme 
and the Intermediate School—G. M. Dunlop, Normal 
School, Edmonton. 

Director of the Course on the School and Community—J. C. 
Jonason, Normal School, Edmonton. 

Art—Miss Miriam Bowman, Strathcona High School, Ed- 
monton; Miss Genevieve Twomey, Normal School, Ed- 
monton; and W. F. Irwin, Western Canada High School, 
Calgary. 

Commercial Subjects—C. M. Hollingsworth, McDougall High 
School, Edmonton; Oliver McKee, McDougall High 
School, Edmonton; C. J. Everest, Red Deer High School; 
P. B. Rose, Strathcona High School, Edmonton; and Miss 
Catherine MacKay, McDougall High School, Edmonton. 

Economics—Miss Jennie Elliott, formerly of the Central 
High School, Calgary. 

Dramatics—Miss Eva Howard, Victoria High School, Ed- 
monton; E. M Jones, McCauley Intermediate School, 
Edmonton; and Mrs. Norah Clark. 

Educational Measurement and Tests—Dr. C. Sansom, Nor- 
mal School, Calgary. 

The School and the Community—J. C. Jonason, Normal 
School, Edmonton; H. A. Macgregor, Superintendent of 
Schools, Medicine Hat; and A. W. Reeves, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Pincher Creek. 

Health Education—Miss E. A. Hastie, Normal School, Ed- 
monton. 
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Music—Mrs. Cornelia Higgin, Normal School, Edmonton; 
and Norman J. Eagleson, Mus. Bac., Supervisor of Music, 
Edmonton. 


Folk-dancing—Miss Marjorie Davidson, Supervisor of Girls’ 
Physical Education, Edmonton. 


Physical Education—J. B. Kirkpatrick, Normal School, Ed- 
monton; Ralph O. Pritchard, Norwood School, Edmonton; 
Ward A. Steckle, Crescent Heights High School, Calgary. 


Psychology—Dr. C. Sansom, Normal School, Calgary; G. M. 
Dunlop, Normal School, Edmonton; and E. J. Kibble- 
white, Department of Public Health, Edmonton. 


Science—H. A. Macgregor, Superintendent of Schools, Medi- 
cine Hat; J. D. Aikenhead, Superintendent of Schools, 
Macleod; and H. E. Tanner, Strathcona High School, 
Edmonton. 


Home Economics—Miss Lorine Torgersen, King Edward In- 
termediate School, Edmonton; Miss Ada Lent, Technical 
High School, Edmonton; Miss Jean Irwin, Highlands 
School, Edmonton. 


General Shop and Shop Subjects—R. E. Byron, Intermediate 
School, Medicine Hat;F. E. Graham, Calgary; J. C. Laing, 
Calgary; and T. E. Hughes, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, Edmonton; Leo E. Pearson, Institute of Technology 
and Art, Calgary; and T. M. Parry, Calgary. 


WATER EROSION OF SOILS IN THE PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES 


This is the title of a neatly printed and well illustrated 
little bulletin, which teachers may obtain, free of charge, 
from the Agricultural Department of the North-West Line 
Elevators Association, Winnipeg or Calgary. It will be use- 
ful in Science of the Intermediate Grades and of Grade X. 


AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS 


On page 418 of the Summer School Announcement, it is 
stated that this course is not to be offered this year. This 
statement is erroneous. The course in Automobile Mechanics 
will be offered this year, but the courses in Electricity I and 
Electricity II will not be offered. There is an alternation be- 
tween Electricity and Automobile Mechanics, and since 
courses on Electricity were offered last year, the course in 
Automobile Mechanics will be offered this year. 


EVALUATION OF ENGLISH 
GRADE XII 


Since the teaching of English is now the responsibility of 
all teachers without regard to the particular subject taught, 
a procedure for the evaluation of English will be applied 
to candidates’ answer papers in examination subjects, though 
not necessarily in the same subjects every year. With re- 
spect to each subject in which English is evaluated, the score 
for English will be part of the candidate’s total score. 

This procedure involves evaluation of a section of the 
paper by a process of cancellation of marks on a prescribed 
check sheet in accordance with Part B of the following score 
card. The net deductions substracted from the maximum 
value for English gives the final evaluation of English for 
the student, which becomes part of the candidate’s total 
score in the selected subject. Answer papers on English 3, 
Part IB, are evaluated for English Language in accordance 
with Sections A and B of the score card. The net score be- 
comes 30 per cent of the score in Part II Language or 15 
per cent of the final score in English 3. 


SECTION A—SCORE CARD FOR STYLE 
STYLE: 


Vocabulary— 


(a) For failure to use vocabulary appropriate to the 
purpose of the writer. 
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(b) For wordiness, use of vague or colorless words, us¢ 
of trite expressions, lack of concreteness in expres- 
sion. 


Sentence Structure— 

(a) For inability to distinguish between principal and 
subordinate ideas, i.e., neglect to use such construc- 
tions as subordinate clauses, participial phrases, 
gerunds, infinitives. 

(b) For monotony in sentence structure, e.g.: 

(i) Lack of variety in ways of beginning sentences. 

(ii) Lack of variety in types of sentences, such as 
loose, periodic, balanced, short, long, simple, 
complex. 


Ef fectiveness— 
Absence of vivid and imaginative writing, i.e., fail- 
ure to use forceful words and figures of speech and 
to convey a variety of sense impressions. 


SECTION B—FOR CHECKING CORRECTNESS 
IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


1. SPELLING (including the apostrophe). 


2. PUNCTUATION. 
(a) Capitals. 
(b) Sentence endings. 
(c) Comma: 
(i) To separate items in addresses and dates. 
(ii) To separate words, phrases, or clauses in a 
series. 
(iii) To set off non-restrictive modifiers. 
(iv) To set off a phrase or clause at the beginning 
of a sentence. 
(v) To set off direct address and appositives. 
(vi) To set off words introducing a direct quota- 


ion. 
(d) Semicolon: 
(i) To separate principal clauses when the con- 
junction is omitted. 
(ii) Before a conjunction when principal clauses 
are broken by punctuation. 
(e) Quotation marks, single and double, for direct nar- 
ration and quotations. 
(f) Colon, before a long quotation or a long series. 
3. WORD USAGE. 
(a) Impropriety—improper use of words. 
(b) Repetition. 
(c) Slang. 
(d) Redundancy. 


4. GRAMMAR. 


(a) Use of adjective for adverb. 

(b) Wrong use of prepositions and conjunctions, e.g., 
like and as. 

(c) Lack of agreement of subject and predicate. 

(d) Confusing past tense and perfect participle. 

(e) Lack of agreement of pronoun with antecedent. 

(f) Case errors. 

(g) Double negative. 


5. SENTENCE ERRORS. 


(a) Run-on sentences; excessive use of and and so. 

(b) Incomplete sentences. 

(c) Misplaced modifiers. 

(d) Indefinite reference of pronoun, participle, or 
gerund. 

(e) Tense sequence. 

(f) Error in use of parallel structure. 

) Changing the point of view, e.g. from present to 

past, active to passive. 


6. FORM. 
(a) Spacing on the page, and title. 
(b) General neatness. 


(c) indentation of paragraphs, to indicate different 
speakers as well as divisions of subject matter. 


SPECIAL NOTE: Provided always that the work is free 
from mechanical errors, full marks or a very, high mark 
should be given to the student who shows marked 
ability to express his personality through his writing: 
that is to reveal humor, irony, love for animals, sensitive- 
ness to his surroundings, cynicism; or to show that he is 
the crusader type, the armchair type, the reflective type. 
Unless a significant number, say three per cent of the 
candidates, measure up to this standard the marking is 
probably too severe. 
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GRADE IX 


The Grade IX English Essay and Language of a selected 


paper are evaluated in a similar manner, the former in 
accordance with Sections A and B and the latter in accor- 
dance with Section B only of the Grade IX score card which 
appears below. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


Il. 


SECTION A—ESSAY SCORE CARD 


Material: meant: variety, fertility and selection of 

ideas. 

(a) For approximately 50 per cent deficiency in length 
of essay. 

For lesser but significant deficiency in length. 

(b) For marked deficiency of ideas screened by words. 
For incidental thinness of ideas (e.g., in final sec- 
tion to make required length). 

(c) For gross lapse from rules of selection. 

For single specific error in selection. 


Organization of Ideas (paragraphing). 

(a) No paragraphing. 

(b) Wrong paragraphing (haphazard, unplanned se- 
quence). 

(c) Single omission of paragraphing. 

(d) Errors in sequence within paragraphs. 

(e) Deficiency in penmanship—illegibility, careless- 
ness. 


Vocabulary and Diction (Choice and use of words). 

(a) a in choice of suitable words throughout 
issay. 

(b) Tedious repetition of phrase or other form. 

(c) Redundancy; e.g., brave and courageous. 


Style: variety, force, grace (elegance), effectiveness. 

(a) Consistent flatness and monotony of sentence 
structure. 

(b) Apathy: vriter evidently not interested and not 
exerting any creative effort. 

(c) For a single solecism, clumsy form or other lapse 
of style. 


SECTION B—FOR ESSAY AND GENERAL 
SCIENCE AND HEALTH 
Spellirg (including apostrophe). 
Punctuation— 
i. Capitals and periods. 
2. Comma. 
(a) Words and phrases in series. 
(b) Interruptions or parenthetical expressions. 
(c) A phrase or clause set at the beginning of a 
sentence. 
8. Other marks of punctuation. 


NOTE: Deductions are to be made only for gross or glaring 


III. 


IV. 


etrors, especially in the case of the comma. 


Word Usage— 
Homonyms. 
. Use of adjective for adverb. 
Wrong use of prepositions and conjunctions; use of 
“like” or “as’’. 
. Impropviety—improper use of words. 
. Violatio:: of idiom. 
Slang. 
. Words omitted. 


Grammar— 


1. Agreement; verb and subject, antecedent and re- 
lative. 

2. Verbs and verb forms. 

3. Wrong case form. 

4, Miscellaneous errors. 


Sentence Structure— 


. Run-on sentences; excessive use of “and” and “so’’. 
. Clumsy construction. 

. Incomplete or fragmentary sentence. 

The comma splice. 

. Misplaced modifiers, wrong word order. 

Indefinite reference of pronouns. 

. Tense sequence. 

. Unrelated modifiers; dangling participle, gerund or 
infinitive. 

. Miscellaneous errors. 
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This Year... . 
Canadas National 






by 
GREYHOUND 


Forget the year-round routine in the untrammelled 
freedom of a holiday in Canada’s mountain play- 
ground, with its unequalled facilities for vacation 
activities of every kind. Get the most out of your 
trip by travelling the scenic way, by Greyhound 
to the Banff, Jasper and Yoho National Parks. 









Watch for Particulars of 

Summer Vacation 
spECIAL 

ExcU RSIO NS 


the advantages + 


fort travel, with its 


at lower 


_and enjoy all 

m 
Greyhound co a 
nent stopover privileges, 
cost than ever. 


Ask your local Greyhound agent 

for full information. Inquire too, 

about Greyhound Expense-Paid 
Tours. 
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Edited by JOHN LIEBE, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, Lethbridge 


The Easter Convention 


Report on the meeting of the Industrial Arts Section 


by the practical rather than by the theoretical aspect 

of our work. I can see the idealistic philosophy we 
were given during the early years of the General Shop pro- 
gram developing into something more practical. And I think 
this is for the good of our work.” This trend is also expressed 
in the two resolutions which passed the Annual General 
Meeting without any dissenting voice: 

1. Be it resolved that this A.G.M. urge the Department 
to hasten the appointment of a shop supervisor and also of 
a supervisor of Home Economics. 

II. Be it resolved that, the A.G.M. go on record as being 
in favor of approaching the University with a view to having 
Industrial Arts degrees offered on a par with like American 
degrees. 

It is felt by many shop teachers that the varied activities 
of the school shops in the province should be co-ordinated 
by a supervisor who has wide experience in various fields 
of manual education. It has been found in recent years that 
a closer contact between the practical work in the field and 
the teacher-training center is urgently needed. A man who 
devotes his time to the supervision of shop work can be 
expected to work out a training program, which is well 
suited to the needs and conditions of Alberta. A good many 
problems of supply, finance, and equipment are facing 
isolated instructors; the system of travelling from shop to 
shop needs readjustment; and successful methods could be 
observed on the spot and passed on by a travelling supervisor. 

The question of offering advanced work in Industrial 
Arts leading to a degree is of course a complicated one. It 
was emphasized that, with a war on, the fulfilment of such 
hopes is a long way off. The issue would have to be brought 
to the attention, not only of the provincial University auth- 
orities, but of the Canadian Council of Universities which 
sets the policy with respect to degrees. At present Alberta 
shop teachers travel 1500 miles and more to take advanced 
courses; and on arrival meet with the surprised question: 
why so far from home? 

The most lively discussion arose over the methods of 
teaching drafting in the General Shop. In a recent revision 
of the new course the detailed requirements for drafting 
have been eliminated; and instructors will enjoy the greatest 
liberty in handling drafting. There was, however, general 
agreement on the necessity of having dimensioned sketches 
for most projects. The various opinions which found expres- 
sion may be briefly summarized as follows: Formal drafting 
lessons are not necessary in grades VII, VIII, and IX. If 
sufficient equipment is available, it might be worthwhile 
to initiate the beginners by one or two formal drafting 


"Ter meeting’, writes an observer, “was dominated 


Mr. Neil J. Cameron, Circulation Manager, 
“Alberta Industrial Arts Magazine’”’, 
Drumheller, Alta. 
Dear Sir: 


USE THIS COUPON 


lessons. The individual student should begin with sketching 
as soon as occasion arises. It is perhaps not easy to estimate 
just how much time is actually taken up by drafting; but 
some insructors felt that between 10 and 15 per cent of the 
teaching time should be spent on the preparation of sketches. 
The question of how much detail should be included in a shop 
sketch was answered by a wise rule which is difficult to 
apply: the student’s effort in drafting should always be near 
his maximum capacity. It was realized and brought out dis- 
tinctly that only exceptional students really design what they 
build. Most sketches are partly or wholly copied from mag- 
azines or from completed objects. Even among the instructors 
and among skilled workmen few possess the gift to create 
new articles of distinctive design. The need for samples 
is very great. It was suggested that a collection of photo- 
graphs would be a practical means for exchanging ideas be- 
tween the shops. The student who attempts to make a work 
drawing needs either a picture or a finished product as a 
guide. Some teachers favour a set procedure: front-view, 
side-view, plan, dimensions indicated by arrows, dotted lines 
to bring out projected lines, bill of materials, and even enum- 
eration of the steps of building a project. However, the 
majority seem to prefer various short-cuts. It was also point- 
ed out that even modern magazines dispense with a complete 
set of work drawings, and concentrate on details of con- 
struction, bird’s eye view, etc. 

The Alberta Industrial Arts Magazine which was recently 
launched by the executive of the Industrial Arts Teachers 
of Alberta, received a cautious endorsation. The discussion 
turned mainly on the scope of this magazine. Could ihe 
scope be widened to attract Arts and Crafts teachers, to in- 
clude materials for grades IV, V, and VI, to appeal to Home 
Economics teachers? It was not clearly realized that the prob- 
lem is not so much for whom to write as from whom to 
obtain contributions. For the present the shop teachers are 
the only group which is contributing. A magazine which is 
meant to be the expression of mutual co-operation between 
teachers in the field, can exist and widen its appeal only 
through the initiative of contributors. There seemed to be 
some hesitation on the part of the forty or fifty people who 
took part in the meeting, to come forward with an offer 
to contribute. Only the future ‘will show whether the 
Industrial Arts teachers as a body are capable and willing 
to give voluntary support to the venture of The Alberta 
Industrial Arts Magazine. 

It is gratifying, however, to note how co-operative enter- 
prise is gaining ground in the teaching profession. The 
A.T.A. Magazine is now carrying a Math-Science Corner, a 
Manual Arts Page; and a Home Economics Column is just 
being opened at the request of the Edmonton Home 
Economics Association. Here is a task which should be taken 
up again at future conventions. 


I am enclosing a postal note of 50c as my subscription to the ‘Alberta Industrial Arts Magazine” for the calendar year 1941. 


NAME: Mr. Mrs. Miss 


NNN no ar sae ibe npaal es an tiorrebevuebibopinbectctuaisatcttenenee 
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It Will Be Just Too Bad! @ 


FINAL appeal is made to teachers who, by neglecting 
b to send in returns to the Board of Administrators of 

the Teachers’ Retirement Fund, have placed themselves 
in the position of being liable to prosecution under Section 
8a of The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, which reads as 
follows: 

“Any person required by this Act, or by the 
regulations, or by-laws made thereunder, to furnish 
any information or make any return or statement in 
writing to the Department of Education or the Board 
of Administrators, or to perform any act or duty, 
who refuses or neglects to furnish such information 
or make such return or statement or perform such 
act or duty, shall be liable on summary conviction to 
a penalty not exceeding fifty dollars.” 


The recent Annual General Meeting of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Asséciation requested the Board of Adminis- 
trators to enter prosecution against delinquents in this re- 
gard. In view of this request, and of the immediate neces- 
sity of having complete returns from all teachers, the 
Board of Administrators finds itself in a most unwelcome 
position. Procrastinators please help us out! 

The returns immediately needed are Form R.F. 1 and 
proof of age—those required by By-law 2, which reads as 
follows: 


“Every teacher who hereafter becomes a contrib- 
utor to the fund shall, on or before December Ist, 


furnish the Board a statement of service in the form 
prescribed by the Board, together with proof of age 
in one of the following ways: 


(a) by a certified copy of birth certificate; or 

(b) by a certified copy of baptismal certificate, 
if date of birth is given thereon; or 

(c) by a statutory declaration of father, mother, 
elder brother or elder sister, in form and 
material satisfactery to the Board; or 

(d) in case proof cannot be furnished in the 
manner set out in paragraph (a), (b) and 
(c), by any other evidence acceptable to the 
Board.” 

Copies of Form R.F. 1 (for the statement of service, 
etc.), and Form R.F. 2 (statutory declaration form accept- 
able under By-law 2 (c)) may be had upon request to the 
Board of Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 10 
Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton, Alberta. If, for any 
reason, a teacher cannot submit proof of age or other 
particulars, Form R.F. 1 should be returned filled-in as far 
as possible, together with a statement as to the reason for all 
the! information not being sent along. It is to be noted that 
birth and baptismal certificates are returned to their owners. 


Only a very short period remains for teachers to take 
advantage of this final appeal, and the necessity is urged 
upon those to whom this notice applies to take immediate 
action in order to avoid awkward consequences. 


BOARD OF ADMINISTRATORS, 
TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 


_————" Fa Math - Sci Sus Commas 


E.D.M. EDM. WILLIAMS, Sc.M. 


TORONTO 


STANLEY CLARKE, M.A. 


TWO HILLS 





TRIGONOMETRY AND ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


7 NEW text for this course is being prepared by the 
- undersigned to be ready for September of this 
year. 

During the past two years text books designed for sep- 
arate courses in trigonometry and analytical geometry have 
been used and in consequence some teachers have sought to 
improvise and experiment. An article in the December A.T.A. 
VUagazine by Leonard Pallesen gave some indication of how 
within the scope of the course outline, the text could be used 
to gain greater coherence. 

Any further suggestions which teachers may have to 
make will be greatly welcomed. These should be sent to A. 
J. Cook, Department of Mathematics, the University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton. 

In may be said that the general point of view in prepar- 
ing the text is that (a) the course is a second course in 
geometry (b) the motive power of the theory is the concept 
of a variable, leading to the free use of algebraic methods 
(c) applications of the theory should be made in any direc- 
tion within the reach and experience of the student. Such a 
view permits the use and extension of the pupil’s knowledge 
of geometry and algebra and provides a natural liaison with 
the principles of Algebra 2. 

—DR. A. J. COOK. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Teachers of Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry, 
here is your opportunity! During the Easter Convention at 
least half a dozen teachers gave me their considered opinion 
that teachers should have more participation in curriculum 
making. In the December Math-Sci Corner I suggested that 
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in Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry, the teachers and 
the Department of Education couJd co-operate in producing 
a new text. Since the text is usually the course in Mathemati- 
cal subjects, here is the chance teachers of Trigonometry 
and Analytical Geometry have been waiting for. Any teacher 
who accepis Dr. Cook’s invitation and sends in suggestions, 
will be participating in curriculum making. I am sure that 
Dr. Cook, who is preparing the new text, will carefully con- 
sider your suggestions from the smallest to the most 
elaborate. a6 





Pickling Solution for Biological Specimens 
In order to have specimens for laboratory work in the 
winter, it is necessary to preserve them. Jars are easily ob- 
tained (mustard jars are good), and I have used the follow- 
ing pickling solution to preserve specimens with complete 
success. The formula is one used at the University of Alberta. 


Glacial acetic acid .......... 4% % 
OMAR 5 ose odesicuaes 5% % 
MI 6a Bars. 6 wad ecleiawkecekic 45% 
II ai alert. ota a Galas ccuveweler 45% 


I used ordinary wood alcohol. This solution can be again 
diluted with water (up to half and half). 


It bleaches the specimens somewhat, but keeps them per- 
fectly. Some of mine are three years old. It is particularly 
useful to have the class pickle frogs, grasshoppers, salaman- 
ders, earthworms, etc., during the spring and summer when 
they are plentiful. If the specimen is dipped into hot water, 
after being removed from the pickling solution, winter study 
can be carried on very satisfactorily.—S.C. 
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GRADE VIII MATH 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE NUMBERS 


AY I draw your attention to Problems 1 and 2 on page 

165 in the “Mathematics for Everyday Use,” Book II? 

Prob. I reads: “Mr. Smith lost $600 in his business 

during one month. We may express his loss as—$600 (minus 

$600). If the next month he lost $300, how much did he 
lose?” 

The above problem and No. 2 are very slipshod ex- 
amples of directed numbers. The problems do not illustrate 
what they intend to illustrate. This is purely a problem in 
language. A loss of —$600 (Prob. 1) means a gain of $600. 
This parallels the statement: “He did not make no money.” 
A debt of —$20 (Prob. 2) means that Carl owes no money. 
In truth it means more than that. It may mean that someone 
owes him $20 or that he possesses $20. 

Think this over! 

—Charles Tymchuk, Two Hills. 


INTEGRATION OF TRIGONOMETRY AND 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


HE new course in Trigonometry and Anal. Geometry 
Ty calls for “integration” of the two subjects. We are 

cautioned against treating them separately. However, 
opportunities to relate the two courses in any great measure 
do not readily suggest themselves. 

Below is given an example where a trigonometric relation 
may be used to advantage in solving a problem in Anal. 
Geometry. It relates to the proposition: A tangent to a 
parabola bisects the angle between the line drawn from the 
focus to the point of contact and the line drawn perpen- 
dicular to the directrix. The general proof in the text is 
rather involved, but particular cases may be proven as 
follows: 

Given: PT is tangent at the pt. P (8, 8) to the parabola 
y? = 8x 
F is the focus, 
PD is perpendicular to the directrix. 


ae 
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Prove PT bisects angle FPD. 

Proof: (Only skeleton of proof is indicated.) 
Method: Find slope of PF and PT. 

See is tan DPF and tan DPT satisfy the relation. 


nie erie 2 tan x 
1 —- tan? x. 
Coordinates of (F) are (2, 0), hence slope of 
8 4 
PF = —— = —— 
8-2 3. 


Therefore tan FPD=4/3. (Since angle PFX= angle 
FPD.) 
Equation of PT is y — x + 4. (Follows from given data.) 


2 
Hence tan TPD = "%. 
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ow 2,tan.x , . 5 ‘ 

Let tan x = %. Then ina. Se 4/3, 
which is the value of tan FPD. 

Hence angle FPD is twice angle TPD and therefore TP 
bisects angle FPD. 

The general proposition in the text may also be proven 
in a similar manner. 

—L. W. KUNELIUS. 


A DIGEST OF A SURVEY OF THE GRADE XII 
MATHEMATICS TEST OF JUNE, 1940 


SURVEY was made of the results of the 1940 Survey 
b= Test in Mathematics, and a brief summary of signifi- 

cant findings may be of interest to teachers. These 
findings shall be given as answers to several questions sug- 
gested by the nature of the investigation. 

1. How did the students do in general on the Test? The 
average score of a sample of 200 papers (selected at random 
for the purposes of the survey), was 30.4 out of a possible 
total score of 50. In other words, the 200 students scored on 
the aearne on about 61 per cent of the questions. 

. The Test was a general survey of the knowledge of 
PD ans principles in mathematics. What were these 
fundamentals? And how did the students score on these 
fundamentals? 


Principle Tested Percentage Score 


1. Language comprehension .......... 54 
2... Generalization... -cccseceverees 55 
8. Ability to use, interpret, and recog- 
nize formulas, graphs and equations.. 55 
4. Relation between linear measures and 
surface areas and volumes ......... 48 
5. Visualization of geometric figures.... 12 
6. Fractions and decimals ............ 66 
7. Verimtingis anGy rate...) 0. . 5 Sie eb 87 
8. Geometric concepts .........ceeee. 69 
D. BMAD CIN 5-55 55 oon 0 5.0 00 0s 0e 55 


8. On what questions did the students do best? 
Question 3 (a): Tell for what purpose each of the 
following formulas is used, and tell what each letter 


represents: 
Score 
C=2 pi r in need te find... os 6 cesar 
Ro ND Se Sinise du Ie 0 hd She ste bind WS re 
eS STIS. Ee ee ee 
99% 


Question 16 (a): Write the equations which 
express the stated relationships: Z is equal 
to five times the sum of x andy ........... 96% 
Question 18: What is the value of x if the 
ratio of x to 5 is equal to the ratio of 16 
OTN? 4h NSS NS de Me SUISS A es 90% 
4. On what questions did the students do worst? 
Question 3 (c): 
S=p (1+ 1r)5 is used to find.......... 


eee eee eee rere eres eee eee eee eees 


PRE BSc tasweistedsee cot tawee ee edews 2.5% 
Question 4: The radius of a sphere is in- 
creased 10%. 

(a) By what percentage is the volume of the 


opens imerodsed e313 Se SS 19% 
(b) By what percentage is the surface area 
MENEED: GGiaxw unas cumin eee ewes one 11% 


Question 6: A person, A, is standing 10 feet 
from a vibrating tuning fork; a second person, 
B, is 830 feet away from it; a third person, C, 
is 50 feet away from it. Compare the intensity 
of the sound as heard by A, by B, and by C 11.5% 
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Score 
Question 20: Two figures shown below are 
similar. (The side of one figure is 10 inches 
long and its area is 60 sq. in. The side of the 
other similar figure is 6 in.) What is its area? 13% 


5. What were the commonest faults and errors? 

(a) Absurd and unreasonable answers; “Wild 
guesses.” 

(b) Incomplete thinking or computation. 

(c) Inability to use correctly the data given. 

(d) Failure to get the “point” of the question. 

6. As far as could be judged on the basis of the Test, 
what was the most obvious deficiency in the students’ 
knowledge of mathematics? 

The students appeared to have a very inadequate un- 
derstanding of the relationship between linear 
measures and surface areas and volumes. (see ques- 
tions 4, 6, and 20 above.) 

On the other hand, the students apparently had a 
reasonably sound grounding in geometry, and frac- 
tions, decimals, formulas, and equations. 

7. Various correlations were worked out in the investiga- 


tion, some of which are interesting and revealing. 
What are they? 
(a) Students who avoided the senior mathematics in 


(b) On the other hand, there was practically no dif- 
ference in the average Grade XII standing or 
between the average General Test (Intelli- 
gence) scores of students without senior mathe- 
matics and students with one or more of them. 


It would appear that the senior mathematics are 
requisite to an adequate understanding of the funda- 
mentals of mathematics; or is it that only those stu- 
dents elect Grade X1I maths who feel they have some 
comprehension as to what they are about. However, 
because a student chooses to omit them from his high 
school programme is no indication whatever of in- 
ferior mental ability or a lower standard of work in 
general. 


Among others, there is this question that arises from 
the findings of the survey: If students omitting Grade 
XII mathematics are obviously lacking in an adequate 
grounding in mathematics, is it in the interests of the 
teaching profession to grant them admission to the 
Normal Schools? If, on the other hand, they are re- 
fused admission because of low scores on the Mathe- 
matics Test, is it fair to them in view of the fact 
that they need not elect senior mathematics in plan- 
ning a Normal Entrance programme in high school? 
Furthermore, although deficient in mathematics they 


Grade XII (Algebra 2, Trigonometry, and Ana- 
lytical Geometry), made considerably and sig- 
nificantly lower scores on the Mathematics Test 
than did those who took one or more of the senior 
mathematics. (70% and 44%.) 


be in order. 


are not in any sense inferior students. 
It seems that some sort of revision of the Depart- 
mental Regulations respecting Normal Entrance would 


—wW. E. KOSTASH. 





Local News @ 


SUB-LOCALS WHICH HAVE NOT REPORTED 
THEIR OFFICERS FOR 1940-41 


Alliance, Altario, Athabasca, Battle River 
Prairie, Bezanson, Big Valley, Bonnyville, Bret- 
on, Brooks, Camrose, Cardston, Castor, Cayley, 
Gereal-Chinook, Cherhill, Delia-Craigmyle, Don- 
alda, Duchess, Duffield, Eckville, Elk Point, 
Elmworth, Erskine, Falun, Fort Saskatchewan, 
Fultonvale, Grimshaw, Gwynne, Heinsburg, High 
River, Hussar, Irma, Lac Bellevue, Lac la Biche, 
Lac la Nonne, Mallaig, Mundare, Naco-Sedalia- 
New Brigden, Ponoka, Reno-Nampa, Rimbey, 
Ryley, Sibbald, Strome, Tawatinaw, Vulcan, 
Wainwright, Wembley, Wetaskiwin Rural, 
Whitelaw. 


ACADIA VALLEY 


The Acadia Valley Sub-local held their meet- 
ing on March 22th at the home of Mrs. Lewis. 

Miss Opheim was appointed as the delegate 
tc attend the Easter Convention. Mr. Blumell 
was nominated to represent the sub-local at 
Oyen. 

There followed a discussion cn the Music 
Festival. 

Our former president, Mr. Ellis, had been 
called up by the R.C.A.F. Miss Opheim was de- 
clared as the new president. Mr. Blumeil was 
declared vice-president. Miss Opheim gave an 
interesting talk on New Zealand. Meeting was 
declared adjourned. 


ACME-BEISEKER 

A reorganization meeting of the Acme- 
Beiseker Sub-local was held on March 24th, in 
Beiseker. The newly appointed officers are as 
follows: President, Mr. MacDonald; Vice- 
president, Miss I. Dockery; Secretary, Miss P. 
Dunn; Press Correspondent, Miss M. I. King. 

Miss I. Dockery was named delegate io at- 
tend the Faster Convention in Edmonton. 

Guests of the evening were Mr. R. Eyres, 
Mr. Carruthers, Strathmore, and Mr. Morell, 
Irricana. 


ANDREW 


The March meeting of the Andrew Sub-local 
showed renewed activity. The main topic of dis- 
cussion was the demand of the teachers for the 
restoration of the ten per cent cut in the 
salary schedule. The Salary Committee and the 
Livisional Board are at present at a deadlock 
on this question. Drastic action in this matter 
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is anticipated by the teachers of this Sub-local. 
A rally of the teachers of the Local Association 
was also urged. 


ATA 


On February 21st, the Ata Sub-local held 
their regular monthly meeting at the Whisky 
Gap School. Topics of general discussion were 
hospitalization for members, and the possible 
purchase of a moving-picture projector hy the 
Division for the use of rural schools. 


A resolution was unanimously passed “that 
we support whole-heartedly the Salary Commit- 
tee and endorse their demands.” 


The business part of the meeting being dis- 
posed of, Miss Elva Wooley, of Rolf Creek, 
gave an interesting talk on her system of teach- 
ing singing. The following topics came in for 
discussion here: 


General Procedure in Teaching: Rote. Singing; 
Songs Children Like; Treatment of Monotones, 
Question of Cowboy Songs, and numerous 
questions contributed by the members of the 
group. 

Then at Taylorville on March 28th, the 
business topics discussed were: Preparations for 
Field and Track meet; Election of a delegate to 
the Easter Convention. 


Mr. Alma Summerfeldt, of Taylorville, took 
control and very ably led a discussion on Eng- 
lish in the Intermediate School-—genera! inter- 
est being shown by aciive participation of the 
members. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 


The March meeting of the Byemoor-Endiang 
Sub-local was held in the Endiang school on 
March 22nd. 


The dates set for the festival eliminations are 
May ist and 2nd. Selections chosen for Scrip- 
ture recitation for the festival are: Senior 
Grades. “Your Reasonable Service,” Romans 
XII, 1-3 and 9-21. Junior Grades: “The Sower,”’ 
Matthew XII, 2-9. 


CALUMET 


On January 11th, at the Calumet school a 
meeting of the Calumet Sub-local of the Ponoka 
Local A.T.A. was held when the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Miss V. Bellamy; 
Vice-president, Miss I. Gustavson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss L. Nelson; Programme Com- 
mittee, Miss M. Ross, Miss E. English, Mr. C. 
Peel; Reporting Secretary, Miss L. Nelson; 
Local Association Councillor, Miss E. English. 

Since that two meetings have been held with 
averaze attendance. 


CHIEF MOUNTAIN 


The March meeting of the Chief Mountain 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Britton, at Mount View. Superintendent Hamil- 
ton and his wife were special guests. Mr. Lester 
Inman was chosen as representative for the 
Easter Convention. The programme 
consisted of a Book Review on “The 
Lights Go Down,” by Erika Mann, given by 
Mr. Inman; a summary of the Rowell-Sirois re- 
port by Mr. Allred; and a lecture on “The New 
Philosophy of Teaching,” as compared to the 
old, was given by Superintendent Hamilton. 


CLOVER BAR 


The regular meeting of Clover Bar Sub-local 
was held in Masonic Temple on March Ist. After 
the business part of the meeting, Mr. E. M. 
Jones, of the University of Alberta, gave an 
interesting talk and demonstration on Choral 
Speech. For the demonstration, teachers present 
at the meeting participated. This was thorough- 
ly enjoyed by all. Teachers expressed a desire 
to have more of these talks in the future. 


COLINTON-PERRYVALE 


Th regular meeting of the Colinton-Perry- 
vale Sub-local was held on March 8th, in the 
Colinton school, with eleven members present. 


Matters of group hospitalization and group 
insurance were dealt with. Mr. Roxburgh was 
named delegate to the Easter Convention. 


The next meeting is to be held on May 10th, 
at Perryvale, at which the report of the dele- 
gate will be discussed. The English tests will 
also be discussed. 


After the business of the meeting was con- 
cluded, Mr. Sparby, Superintendent of the Di- 
vision, gave a very interesting talk on 
“Methods of Teaching Reading.” a discussion 
followed. Discussion was also held on methods of 
improving library facilities and library boxes, 
and our suggestions for improvement were 
taken by Mr. Sparby. 

At the close of the meeting, a tasty lunch 
was served by Mrs. Roxburgh. Miss Walli and 
Miss Weir. 


CONSORT 


The president distributed the Festival An- 
nouncements. Completion of Festival arranse- 
ments was postponed until the next meeting. 

Mr. McDonald gave an interesting report on 
the “Activity School.” Questions and answers 
followed, which proved entertaining and _ in- 
formative. 
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A discussion on Enterprise work, headed by 
Mr. McDonald, completed the meeting. 
* * * 


Old business about the Festival was discussed 
and some changes were made in some of the 
selections chosen. 

A selection for High School Elocution was 
discussed and Mr. Taylor is to make the choice. 
Two hundred certificates have been ordered by 
the Festival Committee. 


The resolutions for the Annual General Meet- 
ing were thoroughly talked over. The meeting 
then adjourned. 


EVANSBURG-WEST 

The Evanshurg-West Local met on March 
29th, at the Edson School. The first business 
to be looked into was the Amendments to Dis- 
cipline By-laws. After studying them the group 
were unanimously in favor of them. In regard 
to the Hospitalization and Insurance Scheme, it 
was decided that this would be optional and 
purely voluntary. The reason being that the 
teachers feel they are burdened enough now. 
In regard to the Easter Convention at Edmon- 
ton four delegates were picked. 

Two of the delegates, Mr. French and Mr. 
Sterling, are to be allotted $5.00 each as fees 
to pay their trip to the Convention. Mr. Stone- 
hawker was chosen as a substitute. Besides the 
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two mentioned, two other delegates could re- 
ceive credentials if they wished to pay their 
own expenses to attend the Convention. 


The final bit of business was about the Track 
Meet. It was decided definitely to hold the Sub- 
local Meets on May 16th and the Final on May 
$list. The following is a list of the places and 
organizers for the Sub-local Meets: Evansburg, 
Mr. Peers; Wildwood, Mr. Johnson; Peers, Mr. 
Bishop; Mackay, Mrs. Dye; Edson, Mr. Kuet- 
bach. 


The Final is to be at Wildwood. 


We are glad to announce that the Jasper 
Sub-local has been combined with our Local. 


EDSON RURAL 


The Edson Rural Sub-local met on May 5th, 
at the Edson School. The programme for the 
day was a tour through the Edson School to see 
the Enterprise work done in Divisions I and 
II. All the Rural teachers felt that they col- 
lected much information and ideas from the 
tour. The visit ended with a lovely lunch served 
by the Teaching Staif of the Edson School. 


EVANBURG-W!ILDWOOD 


A meeting of the Evanburg-Wildwood Sub- 
local was held in the Wildwood School on 
March it, 
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Miss Price was elected to fill the vacancy 
on the Programme Committee that had been 
left by Mrs. Brennenstuhl. Miss Konigson was 
elected vice-president in the place of Mrs. 
Pilkington. Mrs, Pilkington wrote to the secre- 
tary asking that her resignation be accepted 
owing to the great difficulty she is having to 
attend the meetings. 

The school fair at Wildwood was discussed 
at great length and Mr. Johnson gave a list 
of the classes in school work which would be 
represented this year. The teachers thought, 
that with a few exceptions, the programme for 
the local fair was very adequate. 

Mr. Stonehocker, our Local Councillor, gave 
his report. He stated that the Local executive 
had been very interested in the movement for 
hospitalization. He stated that all teachers who 
were asked to pay the poll tax would necessar- 
ily have to do this even though a great many 
people in other walks of life were not being 
asked to pay the tax. He told the teachers that 
the teachers’ library had not been sent to this 
end of the division yet but that he would at- 
tempt to get any books that they required. 
The question of reducing the cut in teachers’ 
wages, he stated, had been left to the central 
committee of the executive. More information 
about this question would be forthcoming in 
the news letter. Mr. Stonehocker told the 
teachers that, as far as he could learn, they 
would have to stay by their agreement con- 
cerning the Christmas and Easter holidays. 


The meeting then adjourned to Mr. Johnson’s 
schoolroom where the teachers inspected the 
very excellent work done by his pupils. Mr. 
Johnson answered any questions, which where 
asked him, concerning his methods in producing 
such good work. 


FAUST-KINUSO 


The last meeting of the Faust-Kinuso Sub- 
local was held at Faust April 5. Resolutions for 
the A.G.M. were discussed. Members gave their 
opinions, pro and con on the new course of 
studies and the present text books. The next 
meeting will be held in Kinuso, the second 
Saturday in May. Miss Akins and Miss Mac- 
Arthur served lunch. 


GRANUM 


The Granum Sub-local A.T.A. met at Balqu- 
hidder School, on March 11th. 


Mr. Pitt, on behalf of Mr. Aikenhead thank- 
ed the teuchers for the list of books sent in 
to him. It was decided to hold a _ teachers’ 
party at Granum--the central point for this 
local. A committee was named to interview a 
local restaurant concerning the cost of lunch. 


An arrangement for transportation of teach- 
ers to meetings, was decided on. The teachers 
were asked to pay fare one way and the A.T.A,. 
pay return fare. 


The next meeting is to be held at, the home 
of Mrs. A. McGregor on May 12. 


HIGH PRAIRIE 


The April meeting oi the High Prairie Sub- 
local was held at the High Prairie High School 
on April 5th. A discussion was held on the 
English chart. The matter of the Local Track 
meet which will be held on May 23rd was 
brought before the members. A book on poetry 
was presented in an interesting manner by Mr. 
A. MacEachran. Miss MacMillan and Mr. Mac- 
Eachran were nominated delegates to the An- 
nual General Meeting. Lunch was served. 


HOLDEN 


The regular monthly meeting of the Holden 
Sub-local was held on March 29th in the Jun- 
ior Room of the Holden School. 


The main feature of the meeting was an 
interesting display of Enterprise Work by the 
pupils of the junior room after which their 
teacher, Miss Doruthy Cosstick gave a help- 
fu) talk on the Integrated Programme in the 
Elementary School. 

The Convention Agerda was discussed, and 
Miss Helen Daley was elected delegate. After 
further discussion on salary schedules and the 
distribution of the Teachers’ Travelling Library 
Books, the meeting adjourned to the cafe for 
an excellent lunch. 


IRRICANA-KATHYRN 


The regular meeting of the Irricana-Kathyrn 
Sub-local A.T.A. was held on April 2nd at the 
home of Miss Norine Maynes. Five teacheis and 
three visitors, including Inspector MacLeod 
were present. 

Most of the evening was spent in discussion 
of the programmes for the Irricana Music and 
— Festival being held in Irricana, May 
30th. 

It was decided to give $5.00 to the delegate 
to the General Meeting in Edmonton to help 
defray expenses. 
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Plans were also made for a Track meet to be 
held in Kathyrn the first week in May. 

The remainder of the evening was spent at 
Bridge. Lunch was served by Miss Maynes. 


LACOMBE 

The March meeting of Lacombe Sub-loca! 
was in the form of a farewell party for Leslie 
Mathieson, Principal of Lacombe School who 
left on March 14 for Toronto to join the Air 
Force as an Instructor in Mathematics. On be- 
half of the teachers Mr. R. Moore presented 
Mr. Mathieson with a leather brief case in ap- 
preciation of the work he has done in Lacombe 
School. 

The Executive of Lacombe Sub-local is as 
follows: President, Miss Mary Smith; Vice- 
president, Miss E. Goozee; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. M. L. Waters. 


LAC STE. ANNE 

An Executive meeting of the Lac Ste. Anne 
Local of the A.T.A. was held at the South Cher- 
hill School, February 15th, at 2 p.m. The fol- 
lowing business was discussed; report of salary 
schedule committee; ballot on amendments re- 
lating to discipline; annual report to head of- 
fice; resolutions for the A.G.M.; delegates to 
the A.G.M.; payment for fuel and teacherages. 


LETHBRIDGE 

The Executive of the Lethbridge District 
Local held a meeting at the Marquis Hotel on 
March 29th, with the President, Mr. A. Simcoe 
in the chair. 

Resolutions for the Annual General Meeting 
were discussed at length. 

Delegates to the A.G.M. were: Mr. C. Allen, 
Mr. D. Gaudette, Miss J. Rushton, Miss Orr, Mr. 
A. Kunst, Miss M. Esplen, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. White. 


MORNINGSIDE 

A meeting of the Morningside Sub-local was 
held in Morningside, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Morris, on March 29th. A delegate 
was chosen for the Easter Convention. There 
was a general discussion on Activity. The next 
meeting will be held in the Arbordale School, 
where Miss MacEachern will act as hostess. Mrs. 
Morris served a very delicious lunch. 


PARADISE VALLEY 


An A.T.A. meeting of the Paradise Valley 
Sub-local was held on March 22nd, at. Winona 
Schook for the purpose of completing arrange- 
ments for the music festival. It was decided 
the festival would be held at Paradise Valley 
and that use be made of different buildings (the 
schools, church and hall), in order to get 
through the festival programme more quickly. 

A discussion was held on the length of pre- 
vious programmes and all present were agreed 
they had lasted too long for pupils to do their 
best throughout. The date set is May 2nd, 
weather permitting. 


A motion was made that choosing and hiring 
of adjudicators would be left. in charge of Mr. 
J. A. Smith. 

A committee of three, with power to add, 
was appointed to make out the programme of 
festival entries. 

A motion was passed that the awards at the 
festival should be certificates, grading from ex- 
cellent to fair in order ‘to eliminate the 
competitive element. 

An appetizing lunch was served by Miss 
Walker, the hostess, at the end of the meeting. 


PEERS NORTH 

The Peers North Sub-local held their mon- 
thly meeting on March 22nd, at Fulham School. 
The meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Platt, and a lively discussion on the 
following topics ensued: Salary schedules, an- 
nual track meet. 


RED DEER 


The April meeting of the Red Deer Sub-local 
was held in the Central School. Some corres- 
pondence was read and discussed re the can- 
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didates nominated for the Provincial Executive 
of the A.T.A. The resolutions for the forthcom- 
ing Convention were discussed at somo length. 
A committee was chosen to meet the delegates 
and review the resolutions to be brought up. 
The following delegates were elected to attend 
the Easter Convention at Edmonton: Miss A. 
Nclson and Mr. King. 


SPIRIT RIVER 

A meeting of the Spirit River Local Executive 
was held March 5th, in the Rycroft teacherage. 
Of focal interest among matters discussed was 
the salary schedule- -this despite the persistent 
eloquence of Eva Duncan’s notebooks. The ne- 
gotiating committee was instructed to press for 
a meeting with the Divisional Board in March. 


SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 


The regular meeting of the Spirit River- 
Rycroft Sub-local was held in Spirit River at 
the home of Miss Henderson, at 3 p.m., March 
15. Eleven teachers were present and carried 
on lively discussions on various teaching ro- 
blems. A committee to arrange the local school 
track meet to be held about May 24th was ap- 
pointed. The Divisional Board has called an 
Institute for all its teachers to be held on April 
8th, in Wanham, April 9th, in Rycroft, and 
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April 19th in Spirit River. A collection for 
the Red Cross was taken after a very delight- 
ful lunch. 


STAVELY 


On March 15th, the Stavely Sub-local A.T.A. 
held their meeting at the town school. It was 
decided to send Miss Marguerite Whitney as a 
delegate tc attend the Easter Convention in 
Edmonton. Miss Nora Rea and Miss Grace Mal- 
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A, The children in the above picture are 
playing outdoors. 

B. 7 children are in this picture. 

C. This picture shows how children are 
taught about gum massage. 


C is correct. Care of the gums is just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. Our gums 


must be healthy if our teeth are to 
be sound. Gum massage drills in the 
classroom show us the way to proper 
care at home. 


A. Our teeth, like elephants’ tusks, are 
made of ivory. 

B. Hard foods help our gums more than 
soft foods. 


C. We get all our upper teeth before our 
lower teeth. 


B is correct. Hard foods require more 
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chewing—which helps keep our gums 
firm and —— Because we eat soft 
foods so much, we should give our 
gums regular massage. 


A, Teeth take care of themselves. 
B. Everyone has 18 teeth. 


C. Proper tooth brushing at least twice 
daily is important to dental health. 


C is correct. All inside as well as 
biting surfaces of the teeth should be 
brushed thoroughly and every crevice 
between the teeth must be reached. Teeth 
should be brushed at least twice every 
day and, if it is possible, they should be 
brushed after each meal. 
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chow gave an informal report on the A.T.A. 


meeting of the Macleod Local, which they at- 
tended in Granum recently. After a discussion 
on enterprise work, a dainty lunch was served 
py the Misses Grace and Lilla May Malchow.. 


STETTLER 


The March meeting of the Stettler Executive 
was held at $:30 o’clock in the National Hotel, 
at Stettler. 


Thos in attendance were: Mr. Moreau, Mr. 
—- Mr. Ward, Mr. Wortman and Mr. 
ailie. 


All matters of importance were discussed and 
passed upon. 


STONY PLAIN-SPRUCE GROVE 


The February meeting of the Sub-local was 
held on Thursday, February 6th, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Glen Carmichael, Spruce Grove. 
The attendance was better than usual. 


The entire meeting was given over to busi- 
ness, the agenda being very heavy. Track com- 
mittees were appointed for the Sub-loca! track 
meet. The committee for the one to he held 
at Steny Plain consists of Miss Bradley, Mr. 
Eichenlaub and Mr. MacKenzie. The committee 
for the other meet held at Spruce Grove was 
to be chesen later by the teachers there, from 
among their own members. 


Mr. Carmichael then gave a report of the 
meeting between the salary schedule committee 
and the divisional board, and outlined what 
changes in the schedule had been requested. 


This was followed by a general discussion re- 
garding the Annual General Meeting of the 
A.T.A, at Easter. The Councillor was instructed 
to endorse two Canadidates at the next local 
meeting for President and District Representa- 
tive on the Provincial Executive respectively. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Baker 
outlining various plans of group insurance and 
group hospitalization. After having considered 
the various types the members then stated 
which scheme they would like to come under 
should such plans go into effect. 

Business over all the members did justice to a 
very tasty lunch served by Mr. and Mrs. 
Carmichael. 

The March meeting was held in the Stony 
Plain High School. Roads being in bad condi- 
tion the attendance was smail. 


The Councillor for the Sub-local, Mrs. Car- 
michael, reported on what had happened at the 
last council meeting. The coming Music Festival 
on Muy 2nd was discussed; also changes in the 
Salary Schedule. Following the business, a 
music contest was conducted by Miss Bradley 
and Miss Sinclair. Lunch was served by the 
Stony Plain High School girls. 


ST. PAUL 


The St. Paul Sub-local held its monthly meet- 
ing on February 28th in the local High School. 
The following items were discussed. 


Outdor amusements for pupils of various 
ages. Many valuable suggestions were given. 


War Savings Certificates circulars were to be 
sent to all teachers. 


The circulating library. A change was to be 
suggested to the Divisional Board. 


Rent of teacherages and the fuel problems. 


After a short discussion the meeting was ad- 
journed. , 


SUNDRE 


A splendid attendance marked the regular 
meeting of the Sundre Sub-local on April 5th. 

During the early part of the meeting the 
Resolutions of the General Meeting were read 
and duly considered. Further plans regarding 
the proposed Track Meet, the Report of the 
Salary Committee and the choosing of the 
choruses for the School Fair were included in 
the business. The Sub-local went on record as 
favoring the continuance of School Fairs. 

Mr. Crispo, Inspector of Schols, gave an in- 
spiring talk on “The Trend of Education,” 
stressing the present system and the teacher’s 
part in training the child to live. 

A delicious lunch served by Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Weir brought an interesting and worthwhile 
meeting to a close. 


SUNNYSLOPE 


The Sunnyslope Sub-local held its April meet- 
ing on April 5th, at Freestone School. The 
business section took the form of a discussion 
of the Salary Schedule of the Olds Division. It 
was agreed that the basic minimum salary 
should be $840. Mr. C. White was chosen as 
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delegate for the Easter Convention. After ad- 
journing the meeting the teachers as a group 
patronized a Red Cross Tea in Torrington. 


TOFIELD 


The March meeting of the Tofield A.T.A. 
Sub-local was held with Miss G. Bruce at the 
Grand Forks School. 

One of the main items of business was a dis- 
cussion of the proposed Insurance Plan for 
teachers. Mr. B. Loken gave a report on the 
last meeting of the salary schedule committee. 


A very dainty ltunch was served by the 


hostess. 
* * * 


The April meeting of the Tofield A.T.A. Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevens. 

Mr. B. Loken presented a report on the 
business of the last meeting of the Salary 
Schedule Committee. A discussion of the report 
followed. A very interesting discussion on the 
propused resolutions was carried on. Mr. Olson 
gave a short report on the Spring Track Meet. 
Mr. B. Loken and Miss G. Bruce were elected as 
delegates for the Spring Convention. Lunch was 
served at the close of the meeting. 


U. I. D. 


The April meeting of the U. I. D. Sub-local 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey 
Earl at Glenwood. Plans were made for our 
District Track and Field Meet to be held at 
Hillspring in May. Mr. Dean Cook conducted an 
informal discussion on “Discipline.” Mrs. Earl 
served a delicious lunch. Miss E. Elford gave 
a sketch of the fife of Carl Sandburg and read 
his poems “Chicago,” ‘Prairie’ and “Mist 
Forms.” 

Mr. G. Mowett led the group in community 
singing. The meeting then adjourned until the 
7th of May at Hillspring. 


VALHALLA CENTRE 


The Valhalla Centre Sub-local sponsored 2 
programme held in the Valhalla Centre hall on 
Friday, March 7th. The proceeds, amounting to 
$65.90, were turned over to the Valhalla branch 
of the Red Cross. 

On March 14th, the same programme was 
held in La Glace. The receipts, $52.50, were 
on this occasion retained by the Local. 


Part of this sum will be used toward pur- 


@ The cost is just a little more than silver- 
plate. 


@ No increase in price has occurred, 
despite rising costs of skilled labour. 


@ Heavy weight and perfection of finish 
make it next generation silver. 


A six-piece place pies, ees a anne or 
luncheon knife and fork, teaspoon, salad cream 
soup spoon, and butter spreader with ee — 
would cost in the following patterns. 


Saxon 13.80 Louis XV 14.50 
Devonshire 14.60 London Engraved 16.25 


chasing a motor to run our movie machine. 


WILLINGDON 


The regular meeting of the Willingdon Sub- 
local was held in the Willingdon School on 
April 6th, at 2 o’clock. Discussions re: pen- 
sions, resoiutions, etc. The councillor, Mr. 
Svekla, gave his report on the last Executive 
meeting at Two Hills. Miss Olga Kryskow was 
appointed press correspondent and she later 
gave a repert on the book, “Remedial Read- 
ing,” by Monroe & Bachus. After a very 
lengthy but interesting meeting the teachers 
were served ice cream pie and coffee by the 
Willingdon staff. 


WINTERBURN 


The regular monthly meeting was held in the 
Imperial Bank Building, March 10th, with Mr. 
Bevington presiding. A helpful discussion on 
the Musical Festival formed the main part of 
the meeting. The Winterburn local track meet 
was discussed by those teachers whose schools 
participated in this event. Delegates for the 
Easter Convention were nominated. 


+ + + 
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other Useful Purposes. 

“Note the typical rates below 


balance owing. 





Welcome... Enjoy your stay at Summer School 


Make the Varsity Tuck Shop your happy rendezvous 


Excellent Meals—Expert Chef—Quick Service 


TOBACCOS — DRUG SUNDRIES — STATIONERY 
EDMONTON 


ALBERTA 








Go . Sail Fume ABOAT +? 


Saguenay River 
Port Arthur 7 sag 
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™ Montreal « vA 


Extra ‘~ nd 
Cost } 


when you break 

your long rail-trip with 

a short refreshing boat trip! 

Lovely Great Lakes Cruise adds 

variety to your journey. Fun, deck games, 

dancing, music and meals to match your sea- 

aroused appetite. This is also a favorite “sea detour’ for motorists. 


Two Sailings Weekly - - Eastbound steamers leave Duluth 
Tuesdays and Fridays; or Port Arthur, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Westbound leave Windsor, Mondays and Fridays; or Sarnia, Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. 


Cruise Down the St. Lawrence 


from Toronto and Lake Ontario ports, calling at intermediate points. 
See the historic 1,000 Islands, roaring rapids, great scenery. A chance 
to visit Montrea] and Quebec. From Montreal and Quebec, again, 
3-day and 6-day cruises on the Lower St. Lawrence and 

the Saguenay. 


Further information from any C.N.R.¢r C.P.R. 
agent or from Northern Navigation ue of 
oe 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES - 


WINNIPEG REGINA CALGARY 
211 Portage Ave. 1856 Scarth St. W. 804 4th Street 


EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
Imperial Bank Annex, 809 Hall. Building 
100th Street Pender & Howe Sts. 


Edmonton, Alta. 
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